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PREFATORY NOTE. 


It has seemed to some of the friends of the late 
Professor H. L WlTHLK'i, that they might honour 
the memory, and extend the usefulness, of a life that, 
measured by yeais, was all too short, if they put 
together some of his writings on subjects that lay 
near to his heart, together with such extracts from his 
letters and such a brief biographical sketch as might 
suffice to recall to those who knew him a personality 
of w'ondcrful charm, and give to others at least some 
faint impression of uliat he was. 

The ICditor owes, and hereby tenders, his best 
thanks to those who ha\e aided him either by direct 
conli ibutions to the Memoir or b\- the loan of letters 
and permission to make extracts , to Mr Ilartlcy 
Witheis, witliout whose sympath)’ and assistance the 
volume could hardly have been undertaken , to Mr. 
P A Parnell and Messrs. Longmans for permission 
to repiint the pafier on “ Ancient 1 Iistor)' Teaching ” 
from “ Teaching and Organisation ” , to the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Picss and the late 
London .School lloaid for a similar pcimi.ssion in the 
case of tlic two ]>apcrs that follow', to the editors and 
piopnelois of tbe Contcvipormy Rcviciv and Child 
Life for the use of the papers on “New' Authorities in 
P'nglish Ivducation ’’ and “Work and Pla)-” respec- 
tively, and to Miss Williams, of the PTanco-English 
Guild, for the summary of the lecture on Bacon. 
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MEMOIR. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Harry Livingston Withers was born in 
Liverpool on Dec. ist, 1864. He was the 
third son of Mr. H. H. Withers 
of Spnn^i;^ Croft. Whilst he 
was still a child his parents removed to 
l.ondon, and he was sent to Kincr’s Colletre 
School. He was one of a lar^e family ; and 
as his father and mother were both members 
of larjre families also, he was unusually rich 
in relations. He grew up with strong attach- 
ments to his kindred, and his boyish affection 
for so many relatives of various ages and 
tastes doubtless fostered the faculty for 
appreciating and liking almost everyone 
whom he met which was characteristic of his 
maturer life. Of his childish tastes the one 
chiefly remembered is a military ardour 
which lasted till he was thirteen or fourteen. 
He was never so happy as when he was 
given stories of battle or histories of war. 
His ambition altered later ; before he went 
to Oxford he seems to have looked forward 
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to the career of a schoolmaster. But 
the interest of his childhood to a certain 
extent coloured the whole of hi.s after- 
years. It is scarcely fanciful to trace it 
in tliat erect soldierly bearint:;' which left a 
strikino impression upon those who made his 
acquaintance in early manhootl. It was 
unmistakeable in his hfe-lon;q attachment to 
the Volunteer .service, in his study of military 
history, in the keenness with which he found 
time to follow all the dentils of the South 
African war , and, finally, in his favourite 
habit of representing; human life to him.self 
and to his pupils under the fissure of warfare. 

Of his life at Kind’s Colleg'e Schoftl it is 
fortunately possible to reconstruct some pic- 


SCHOOLDAYS. 


ture from the impressions of 
two distinguished schoolfel- 


lows. Mr. R McKenna, M.P., writes .is 


follow s • — 


“ Not many memories bear so fresh a 
stamp as the early inqiressions of an affec- 
tionate school friendship. In 1880 when 1 
first became intimate with Harry Withers 
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at King’s College School he was already- 
marked out as the most promising classical 
scholar we had : not yet at the top, but rising 
fast, and much younger than most of his 
competitors. I knew him well by reputation 
before we came together in the same class. 
He said good things which were quoted by 
other boys, very good we thought them, 
humorous and with a spice of impudence, 
and they ran the round of the school. He 
was a little fellow at that time, rather slight 
and delicate in body, but healthy in colour 
and always good-humoured and cheery. He 
had a habit of drollery not a bit in keeping 
with his strenuous work, and 1 remember 
with what surprise I discovered that the 
underlying tone of his mind was wholly 
serious. His work was his first thought. 
With a view to obtaining a scholarship at 
llalliol he made it his special aim to acquire 
literary facility, sparing no pains to develop 
his considerable natural gifts of e.xpression. 
For example, in conjunction with one of his 
schoolfellows, he set himself the task of 
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writing a weekly essay on some selected 
topic; each treated the subject independently, 
and at the end of the week essays were 
exchanged for the purpose of criticism. Yet 
his work bore none of the marks of laborious 
effort ; he had originality, he worked easily, 
and he found genuine pleasure in his daily 
task. Very noticeable in him was the 
absence of ambition in the ordinary sense . 
when we talked of the future he never 
expressed any other wish than to learn and 
to teach. After leaving school we saw each 
other but rarely — our occujiations have kept 
us ap.irt — but when from time to time we 
met and talked of the jxist and the present 
I used to feel how thoroughly he had realised 
the purpose which he had put before him.self 
in boyhood.” 

Mr H. W. Blunt, Fellow of Christ Church, 
who was his contemporary at school and at 
Oxford, writes — 

“1 was with H. L. Withers at King’s in 
Middle Third and again in Sixth Form 
Room. In the former as in the latter he 
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was nearly youngest. As a little boy he 
was not, I think, particularly industrious, rely- 
ing too much on the possession of a quick 
brain. He was of a sunny temperament, 
and a high temper. A bit of a chatterbox. 
Popular in a rag or a discussion alike, though 
not athletic and somewhat shy. Later he 
was a hard worker, his eyes showing tired 
and strained. A good raconteur but with 
flashes of silence The wit rather than the 
humourist of his circle — a po.st usurped by 
his friend R, McKenna. He was somewhat 
reserved e.xcept among his intimates, and 
these were mostly the butterflies rather than 
the ant.s and bees of the sixth. He was in 
search of a style when he came into the 
sixth, and the results were curious at first, 
but the motto ‘ Let the galled jade wince ’ 
came more and more to be noted and feared. 
His first successes were in French — where 
he was for some three years easily first. He 
acted in the Boiirocois Gcntilhommc at Xmas 
’79, while his first appearance in Greek Play 
was in the Frogs in ’80 in the somewhat 
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humble part of EtiHpides. As early as ’8o 
a discerning- examiner had picked him out 
-while still in the Under Sixth as the best 
Latin versifier among the pack of us — and 
he did not go up to Lalliol, if my memory 
serves me, till ’83. It was rather a surprise 
to us that he did not take more of the 
University prizes Ikit I think that his high 
strung temjierament is one that always goes 
with a certain delicacy of health. Not that 
he was not sound enough, but he took a 
great deal out of himself then and always. 
As to the mark he made in the life of the 
place, he was not an athlete, his work was a 
thing he seldom talked about, and he was at 
all times by preference a laughing philoso- 
pher. But his friends swore by him. He 
was not puritanical, and his winged words 
could be picturesque enough. But they were 
most unstinted at mean things. He had 
then, as after, everyone’s trust. He wore 
‘the white flow^er of a blameless life.’ Alas! 
that ‘whom the gods love die young.’” 

Professor J. W. Hales, of King's College, 
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took the Sixth Form of Kinc^’s College 
School in English literature and essays. To 
these lessons Withers looked back with a 
special pleasure and gratitude. “Writing 
essays for you,” he told Professor Hales in 
a letter in 1887, “and listening to your 
criticisms on the matter and manner of them 
did more, 1 think, for my education than 
anything else.” This seems to be the only 
direct testimony to the influences of his 
school-days that remains on record , but those 
who heard his Inaugural Lecture at Owens 
College \vill remember some words of its 
concluding [lassage that may ajipropriately 
be quoted here : “ When we look back at 
our own school-days we remember that what 
really signified to us and quickened us was 
some touch of genius, some stroke of wit, 
some proof of sympathy, some evidence of 
genuine passion for what is great in literature 
or science, or maybe some personal oddity 
or quaintness in a forcible character.” Pro- 
fessor Hales, on his part, has recorded his 
impressions of Withers : — 
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“ He was one of the most brilliant pupils I 
ever had, and some highly distinguished 
scholars have passed through the Sixth Form 
at King’s College School, London ; as the 
Rev. Dr. Gow, now Headmaster of West- 
minster, the Rev. Professor Cha.se, D. D., 
President of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, of the British Museum, 
Mr. Sidney Low, the well-known publicist, 
and many others of equal or scarcely less 
note. Withers was both receptive and 
original in a remarkable degree. He was 
eagerly attentive always, but at the same 
time maintained his independence, and 
thought for himself, not acquiescing in any- 
thing simply because his teacher said it, or 
till he had carefully revolved it ; this critical 
attitude, however, never being tn the least 
impertinent or disrespectful. He was an 
altogether delightful pupil.” 

In November, 1882, Withers was elected 
to an open classical scholarship at Balliol, 

and in October of the following 
OXFORD. . . ^ 

year he went into residence at 
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Oxford. He took a first-class in Classical 
Moderations in 1884, and a first-class in 
Literae Humamores in 1887. One of 
his close.st friends at Balliol, Mr. George 
Macdonald, of Glasgow, has furnished the 
following account of his undergraduate 
career — 

“When Withers first came up, it would 
not have been easy to predict where he was 
ultimately to find his closest friends. Apart 
from the prestige that naturally attached to 
him as a scholar, his qualities w^ere such as 
would have made him popular in any circle. 
His knowledge of the world and his mastery 
of the art of good-natured repartee, enabled 
him to hold his own everywhere, while a 
quick and instinctive sympathy speedily put 
him on terms with those whom others found 
difficile or uninteresting. These charac- 
teristics were prominent throughout his 
undergraduate life. While his deepest 
intimacy w^as reserved for two or three, he 
was greatly liked by all, and up to the end 
he would often be met taking walks with 
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men who, but for his companionship, would 
have been solitary. 

“The first year and a half witnessed no 
marked development. He was thoroughly 
happy in Colleijfe life and companionship. 
But the w'ork for Moderations was so well 
within his powers, that it never af)pealed to 
him as very serious On the other hand, 
although he several times competed for the 
Hertford and the Ireland, he had not sufficient 
interest in ‘ pure .scholarship ’ to lead him to 
devote much time to its cultivation He 
cared, indeed, a good deal for Latin poetry. 
But he had early acquired a love of English 
literature, and his knowledge of it was 
constantly deepening. Shakespeare had long 
been a favourite, and now he read and 
re-read him with ever-increasing insight, 
carrying off almost as a matter of course 
the College Shakespeare prize. He read 
the lesser Elizabethans too, but thev failed 
to stir him to enthusiasm. In novels, as in 
plays, his appreciation was intense rather 
than catholic. He certainly had no patience 
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with second or third rate work. I have seen 
him take a novel he did not like, and thrust 
it bodily between the bars of the grate. 

“ So soon as he began to read for Greats, 
a notable change took place. The work 
proved deeply interesting, and it speedily 
absorbed almost all his intellectual energies. 
The picturesque and human elements in 
history attracted him, as they had always 
done. And in philosophy there was a great 
awakening. His imagination was touched 
by the possibilities of metaphysical specula- 
tion. For awhile he seemed to be actually 
afraid that he would lose his hold of reality 
altogether Jowctt tried to administer comfort 
in the sh.ipe of the common-sense philosophy 
in which he had by that time come to believe 
profoundly To Withers, however, in his 
then state of mind, this was simply unmeaning. 
He had perforce to struggle on until he 
reached firm ground for himself. His 
guide was Nettleship, the memory of whose 
teaching remained for him to the end a 
never-failing source of inspiration. Once a 
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foothold had been gained on the speculative 
side, he was free to work out the ethical 
problems which so readily presented them- 
selves to one of his strong practical turn of 
mind. It was no surprise to his intimate 
friends when he decided to begin his teaching 
career in an elementary school. 

“ As an undergraduate, he took a healthy 
interest in games of all kinds. But he had 
not the physical aptitude necessary for very 
active participation. At tennis, which he 
played regularly in the summer term, he was 
handicapped by his .shortness of sight. A 
good match, either at cricket or at football, 
he would watch with keen enjoyment. He 
was fond too of the river. But it was 
perhaps in long walks that he took most 
real pleasure. Practically every fine Sunday 
in term time he would start early with one 
friend or with two, and spend all day in the 
country, returning to his rooms only in the 
late afternoon or early evening. On these 
occasions, at least in his later years at Oxford, 
the talk turned chiefly on one or other of the 
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many philosophical questions in which he was 
interested. Political matters were sometimes 
discussed also. In those days he was an 
ardent Liberal, often speaking on that side in 
the Brakenbury Debating Society, of which 
he was in due course president. As a 
speaker, he was hampered somewhat by 
nervousness. But in reply he was always 
effective, and often extremely amusing. So 
far as I recollect, he never took part in a 
Union debate, and hardly ever even attended 
one ; to public speaking, for its own .sake, he 
attached little importance. 

“This statement of facts as they present 
themselves to recollection, seems sadly 
meagre and inadequate. It fails altogether 
to convey any idea of that in which the chief 
strength of his character lay — the happy 
combination of the and the Tr/joKrt/cos ^ 

And it has taken no account of the singular 
charm of his personality — his genuineness, 
his wit, his quaint humour. All of these 
were as conspicuous in his undergraduate 

1. ‘ I'liilowopher’ and ‘ practival man ' — Ed 
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days as in after life. The spiritual earnest- 
ness that his most intimate friends were 
privileged to see, was there too. Lastly, 
there was an element which naturally had 
freer play there than was possible afterwards 
— the high spirits that sometimes broke out 
when he felt thoroughly well, or was conscious 
of the sheer joy of living. This was generally 
when he was in closest contact with Nature, 
which he loved so well, — away in the open 
countr)-, or most of all, perhaps, when 
tumbling in the waters of a lake or of 
the sea ” 

Withers’ reverence and affection in later 
years for R. L Nettleship, as the Oxford 
tutor to whom he owed most, may be 
gathered from the two striking extracts from 
letters printed below in his correspondence 
(Nos. III., IV.), hew of his friends will 
read them without feeling that in describing 
his master the disciple unconsciously des- 
cribed himself. There must have been a strong 
affinity of spirit between the two men, how- 
ever much of the likeness we attribute to the 
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direct influence of the older upon the younger. 
To another of the Balliol dons-, W. H. Forbes, 
he also became strongly attached, and the 
friendship lasted through life. 

In the summer of 1887 he took a holiday 
tutorship in the house of a Harrow sixth- 

form boy, and then returned 

FIRST ^ 

EXPERIENCES to Oxford to teach in an 
IN TEACHING, elementary school He was 

influenced, partly, it would seem, by the 
desire to study the problems of education 
experimentally from the beginning, and partly 
from the strong democratic sympathy which 
all his life impelled him, though no one ever 
made less jtrofession of it. to work for the 
less fortunate masses rather than for the 
well-to-do The course he took was, for an 
University man, more daring and original 
than it would be at the present day. It is 
quite possible that he and his friend F. S. 
Marvin, now H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
were the two first University men of distinc- 
tion in England to become elementary school- 
masters. It was characteristic of him, too, 
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that, in spite of his attachment to the Church 
of England, in which he had been brought 
up, he went to teach in a Wesleyan school. 
Of the headmaster of this school, Mr. 
Richardson, he always spoke with respect 
and affection. To this time belongs one of 
the too fragmentary note-books that survive 
among his papers. It was to be called 
“Sparks from the Anvil,” and his intention 
was to record in it the humours that diversify 
and enliven the routine-life of an elementary 
school. One brief entry may be quoted. 
The inspector had asked a question about 
“the use of the globes.” One urchin alone 
held up a responsive hand. Receiving 
encouragement, he answered with the mono- 
syllable, “Gas.” 

After half-a-year of this work Withers 
accepted a temporary mastership at the City 
of London School, where his character and 
ability profoundly impressed Dr. Abbott, 
then drawing to the close of his long head- 
mastership. From Dr. Abbott, too, he 
learnt a good deal, finding himself in close 
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sympathy with that headmaster’s studies in 
theology and English literature. 

In the summer of 1888 Dr. (then Mr.) 
Glazebrook became High Master of Man- 


MANCHESTER 

GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. 


Chester Grammar School. One 
of his first acts was to offer 
a post to Withers, whose 
acquaintance he had made in the previous 
year. For what followed we have Dr. Glaze- 
brook’s own testimony 

“ At first he had charge of a number of 
new boys, who, for various reasons, were not 
fit for any form. He taught them individually 
until they could be drafted off into regular 
classes. Here his experience in all-round 
teaching at an elementary school proved of 
great service. He took them in all subjects, 
and for almost the whole day, but without 
friction or boredom. Upon some of them he 
gained an influence which lasted through their 
school lives After a short time he took a 
classical form, and acted as classical tutor to 
those sixth form boys who were specialising 
in science or mathematics. His form very 
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soon became the most vii^orous in the school, 
both in work and in play. It is hard to des- 
cribe the nature of his influence on them. He 
was no athlete, and his calm, slow manner 
lacked the superficial brightness which boys 
like I think his power lay in extreme 
clearness, in force of character, and, above 
all, in sympathy. These elements made it a 
pleasure to hear him ^ive a lesson, althouj^h 
there was nothin^ brilliant or strikini^ m 
what he said. The sixth form “ barbarians,” 
for whom it was a new thint:^ to do any 
literary work, were inclined at first to resent 
his demands upon them. But his quiet, 
kindly power very soon maile them willing 
subjects ” 

The imperfect j^hysique and difficult 
conditions of life of many of the town-bred 
boys under his care troubled him, and he 
devoted much thoup»-ht to the question of 
their healthy physical development. In his 
own classical fourth form he introduced the 
practice of "five minutes’ dumb-belling” in 
the middle of an hours’ lesson, and he was 
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satisfied that he obtained g'ood results from it. 

In the Easter holidays he used to join a 
colleag^ue in takinjr away a small party of 
Grammar School boys into the country — 
l^erbyshire, the Lake District, the Isle of 
Man. On these expeditions, or on such 
flights into the country with colleagues as a 
short mid-term holiday permitted, he was at 
his best-- the life of the [larty, full of merri- 
ment and tiood-fellowship, full of deli^^ht in 
Nature, yet revealing on occasion his deep 
interest in literature and j>hilosoj)hy, and his 
sjiintual earnestness. It was a preat privilege 
to be of his com[)any then , a still greater to 
be one of the friends who, in those years of 
growing seriousness, but as yet not of over- 
whelming stress, shared the long summer 
holiday wdth him in Norway or .Switzerland. 
What such a holiday meant to him, how- 
much of himself he gave at these times to 
his friends and to those w'ho attracted him 
among the chance companions of travel, may- 
be guessed from the lines he wrote in 

o 

September, 1891, in imitation of Cdough’s 
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“Amours tie Voyage.” They will be found 
below, among his letters. 

It is to the.se holidays that one’s thoughts 
return most frequently as one tries to sum up 
one’s impression of what he was, and what 
he achieved, in those four years of his life at 
Manchester. After all, his inestimable value 
to the school lay chiefly in the unconscious 
influence of a real personality. His geniality, 
humour, and good-comradeship won for him 
the affection of many of his colleagues ; the 
high ideals to which his own life was mani- 
festly loyal, uplifted all, boys and masters, 
who came under his spell. One special 
service which he rendered the Manchester 
School must not be passed over, even in 
this brief retrospect. He edited the school 
magazine Uhila for si.x months only, but in 
that short time he infused a new and vigorous 
life into it which fortunately outlasted his 
editorship. He saw that the Manchester 
Grammar School lx>y was open to literary 
influences, just as he had been in the days of 
De Quincey, to a degree very unusual in 
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boys ; and he successfully used the magazine 
to foster that esprit de corps which is, of 
necessity, a somewhat difficult plant to rear 
in a large town day-school. His own con- 
tributions to Uluia included a delightful 
account of Manchester Grammar School, 
which he professed to have obtained through 
“ Dr. Wasweissichnicht, of the University 
of Gottingen,” from the report of an envoy 
despatched from Thibet to report on the 
chief schools of Great Britain. One of the 
inspirations of this article is the compound 
“demon- boi!-and-scream-procession-waggon,” 
with the footnote of the Gottingen Professor 
that “this word, apparently a Thibetan para- 
phrase for ‘ train,’ sounds better in German 
than in English.” 

Dr. Glazebrook had been appointed Head- 
master of Clifton College in the winter of 
CLIFTON 1890, and he persuaded Withers 
COLLEGE. follow him there in September, 

1892. “ Piirt of his work,” Dr. Glazebrook 

writes, “was to teach boys of nine and ten 
in our Preparatory School. This he did 
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with great success, because he won their 
hearts by his kindness and their attention 
by his clear, slow exposition. At the same 
time he taught history to the classical sixth 
form. He very soon inspired them with 
great enthusiasm for the subject, largely, I 
think, by treating them as collaborators in 
discovery.” He was also house-tutor in the 
School- House. The impression that Clifton 
made upon him, and the impression that he 
made upon Clifton, in the two short terms 
that he spent there, were both striking. "In 
many respects,” he wrote afterwards to a 
friend, " work there is m ideal surroundings. 
The Boys arc*, on the whole, 1 think, the 
best set of people 1 ever had anything to 
do with I'he Masters are tremendously 
good fellows and devoted, body and soul, 
to the jilacc ” To the same friend he 
expressed his admiration of the best boys 
in the School-House, "strong and serious 
and quiet, and splendidly devoted to the 
House and School.” His duties in the 
Preparatory School were the least to his 
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taste. “ The little boys in the Preparatory,” 
he wrote, “are nice little chaps for the most 
part, but I have not yet adjusted myself 
properly to teachin^r them, and they try my 
patience and temper very much.” Greatly 
as he enjoyed the Chiton life, and intensely 
as he admired the spirit of the place, he did 
not altoj^ether reconcile himself to the 
absorbing demands of a jaihlic school upon 
its masters. He had a fear that these 
demands made it difficult for a man to keep 
his own intellectual life vigorous. He would 
never have made the mistake of confining 
his own interests to the class-room, the house 
and the close. “ One helps boys more by 
living one's own life than by continu.illy 
trying to live dowm to theirs,” had been a 
saying of his Manchester days. Still, the 
conflict of duties — the immediate duty to 
the school, and the duty to oneself, which 
is indirectly a duty to others and even to 
one’s pupils — was a real one to him. In 
any event, therefore, he would probably not 
have cared to remain a public-school master 
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for more than a few years. His friends, at 
least, anticipated that after a period of proba- 
tion at Clifton he would succeed to the head- 
mastership of one of the threat day-schools, 
and they took pleasure in the thought of 
what he might accomplish in such a posi- 
tion, by achievement and by example, for 
English middle-class education and the 
happiness and welfare of English middle- 
class boys. 

But he was destined to serve the cause of 


education in other and still wider ways. He 


ISLEWORTH. 


had been scarcely two terms 
at Clifton when he was urged 


by Dr. Jowett and others who believed that 
he possessed the qualifications necessary for 
a peculiarly difficult post to stand for the 
Principalship of the Borough Road Training 
College for Elementary Teachers at Isle- 
worth. He visited the College, saw the 
committee, and was elected. On March 12, 


1893, he wrote from Clifton to the friend 
who had shared his experience of elementary 
teaching at Oxford; — “Would I might rise 
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to the occasion and do the work as it ouofht 
to be done’ .... You must now return to 
your long-abandoned correspondence with 
me, for we shall have a thousand interests in 
common. Would I were worthier of the 
place ' ” Such was the sjiirit in which he 
entered upon his “ si.x; strenuous years ” of 
service at Isleworth. His predecessor, 
Mr. P. A. Barnett, who had administered the 
college with conspicuous success, continued 
to reside in the neighbourhood ; and the 
relations between the two men were marked 
by a cordiality and intimacy too seldom found 
under such circumstances. From the first 
Mr Barnett was “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the new Principal, who was 
never weary of acknowledging his debt to 
Mr. Barnett’s kindly wisdom What Mr. Bar- 
nett, on his part, thought of his successor, 
and of his work at Isleworth, he shall tell us 
in his own words 

“ Withers’ association with the systematic 
training of teachers was very much a matter 
of accident, but whatever may have been the 
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d^ijXos airla,^ the progress of English educational 
science and practice has been very consider- 
ably influenced by it. 

“ He did more than any other man to bring 
the liberal University spirit into the business. 
There were men before him trained in 
English Universities who diil good W'ork 
in the preparation of teachers for their pro- 
fession , but most <>f them had not enough 
real philosophy, perhaps also not eniaigh 
courage, to shake themselves free from a 
rather paltry conception of educational 
science, and from narrow ofiici,t} traditions 
which made the colleges a sort of superior 
‘ seventh standard ’ Withers was not only 
a student of Liteiae Mumaniores; he had 
also the excellent .sense to see that nothing 
but a sound philosophy, a right way of looking 
at life, a real ‘ all-roundness,' could settle any 
of the vexed questions of practical education. 
And .so far as he could work on the material 
provided for him, he tried to communicate 
this habit of mind to his pupils. 


1 ‘ Hj(lt)ei) C"m--e ' — AV/ 
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“ When the Headship of the Isleworth 
College was likely to become vacant, the 
retiring Principal sent particulars to Jowett 
and Lewis Nettleship, and asked for their 
help and suggestions as to a successor. 
They were aware of what had been already 
attempted, and were very warm friends of 
the endeavour to liberalise the curriculum 
and discipline of the primary training col- 
leges. Both of them suggested Withers as 
the right man for the j>ost, and particuLirs 
were sent to him. When he came up from Clif- 
ton to make enquiries about it, we were much 
struck by his frankness and insight. H e gained 
immediate goodwill and confidence by asking 
the right questions ; he always did. 

" He took over a very difficult business. 
Only those who have tried to run a Training 
College for teachers in public elementary 
schools can know how exhausting it is. It is 
certain that his long six strenuous years at 
Isleworth shortened his life, making it harder 
for him to stand the strain of serious illness 
when it came. 
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‘‘He changed nothing until he had given 
it a fair trial, and he changed nothing that he 
did not improve. He was as loyal to his 
predecessor as to everyone else. It is not 
easy to make clear to a lay public the signifi- 
cance of the details of his work. Only those 
who have had busine.ss in those great waters 
know what it means to make "notes of 
lessons ” more intelligent, to give reality to 
"criticism lessons,” to systematic school 
practice, and the careful supervision of 
teachers. He was no friend of the quacks 
who suppose that a teacher can be taught to 
give a lesson in the one and only right way 
to all and sundry pupils, d o make a good 
teacher he knew that he had to educate the 
whole man. Nor did anyone ever hear him 
talk about " cultivating the faculties ” — 
whether of observation or anything else. 
His conception of his task was to get his 
teachers to satisfy themselves clearly about 
the condition of their pupils’ minds, and to 
guide their working sympathetically to new 
enterprises and effort. 
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“In the administration of his college his 
merit and his defect was his trustfulness. 
Himself a ri^ht j^enerous man, he made 
no preparation to deal with meanness 
occasionally, therefore, he met meanness that 
dispirited him beyond understanding. Him- 
self the most loyal of souls, he was now and 
then left in the lurch by someone who should 
have died in a ditch for him and been proud 
of it. Believing other people to be better 
than himself, his shyness and reserve often 
lost him the warm affection which came freely 
to him from those who knew his truly lowly 
habit of thoujrht. 

“He rarely spoke .severely of anyone , he 
would not talk of thinu-.s he disliked. What 
he brooked least easily was the vulgarity of 
the self-.seeking professional ‘ educationist ’ of 
whatever ‘grade.’ 'I'here were some kinds 
of vulgarity that deprived him of words. 

“What little remains of his printed work, 
good as it is, is nothing to the suggestiveness 
of his talk, whether on educational or other 
subjects. He often seemed to go straight to 
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the root of things when other folk were 
bemused with somethings that somebodies 
had said about them. 

“ All through his official life he declined 
the praise and [)rizes that should have been 
his, and distributed the leaves of his own 
proper wreath amongst his friends. To hear 
Withers talk, )'ou might sometimes have 
thought that the onlv man who did nothing 
for education or his fellows was himself. 

“ Everyoiu' that had dealings with him 
felt that here was a man 1 le failed to 
secure liking only where there was nothing 
to respond to his own fine qualities. He 
will be remembered as most great teachers 
are remembered, not so much by his written 
words, as l^y his personal teaching and spirit 
and e.xample, and when he is no longer V 2 vus 
per ora, all grades of Education will be 
profiting by his good sense and his healthy 
belief in the systematic training of men and 
women for the work they have to do. He 
had not read his ‘ Republic’ for nothing." 

Of testimony to the fine quality and 
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abiding influence of Withers’ work at Isle- 
worth there has been no lack. It was indeed 
not the less valuable because he did not 
himself regard it as successful. The ‘offences 
that must needs come,’ he took to heart with 
that intense pain which was inevitable for 
a nature at once deeply sympathetic with 
human frailty, and })assionately attached to 
high ideals. Again, he was absolutely sincere 
in word and deed : it was impossible for him 
to be guilty of the compromises which most 
men in positions of responsibility accept as 
the unavoidable sacrifice to their situation. 
Nor were his motives, though so singularly 
honest, always easily intelligible to those he 
ruled. His mind was 'philosophical' to a 
degree which the average man can scarcely 
comprehend. In the simplest decisions on 
the most ordinary questions he seemed to be 
always going back to ‘first principles.’ In 
this trait he was a true disciple of R. L. 
Nettleship, who had influenced him more 
profoundly than any other of his teachers. 
To himself, then, he seemed unsuccessful. 


T) 
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“ I have not the kingly qualities,” he said, 
with that touching modesty which confessed 
itself to his most intimate friends, and remains 
in their memory as one of his deepest and 
noblest characteristics. In no sense was his 
administration of Isleworth a failure , but if 
it were, it must still have been one of those 
‘high failures’ that ‘overleaj) the bounds of 
low successes.' 

In the autumn of 1899 the Sarah Fielden 
Professorship of Education was founded at 
OWENS C^wens College, Manchester, and 
COLLEGE. Withers was invited to fill it. 
He was eminently fitted for the post, 
qualified for it. not merely by his singularly 
wide experience, but by an almost unique 
combination of sympathy with the scientific 
spirit in education, the demand for training 
and method, and a devotion to humane 
letters and the best elements of the scholastic 
tradition. Three years (it was all that was 
left to him of life) is all too short a time in 
which to leave a permanent mark on English 
education. But in his new sphere he per- 
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formed incredibly much. “ Between the two 
types of university teacher,” writes his col- 
league, Mr, Thiselton Mark, “by no means 
mutually exclusive, the one who lives mainly 
for his subject, and the one who lives mainly 
for his students— the scholar on the one hand 
and the teacher and trainer of men on the 
other — Professor Withers held a sort of 
middle position.” One might almost say that 
he tried to do the work of both types of men, 
and the work of a third type, the public man, 
and broke down under the triple strain. No 
professor was ever more faithful to the 
scientific ideal. Confused lliinking, lack of 
arrangement, slipshod generalization — these 
things were intolerable to him. And no 
conviction was deeper with him than that the 
subject of which he had been made Professor 
needed to be studied as a science with a 
thoroughness hitherto unknown in England 
But, again, the human interest was strong in 
him, too — the sympathy that made him seek 
to be helpful to his .students in all sorts of 
ways, and that showed itself in his lectures 
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in such practical counsels as “ Begin at the 
boy’s end.” He threw himself, then, actively 
into the life of the College. But in the 
ferment of the educational world he could 
not be suffered to rest in the duties of study 
and of teaching. 

The province of the new Professorship 
was necessarily somewhat undefined, and 
there was no limit either to the possibilities 
of usefulness it seemed to present or to the 
number and variety of the calls that were 
made upon him. A few only of the special 
services that he rendered can be mentioned 
here. He took a large share in organising 
an education dejiartment in connection with 
the British Association. At the request of 
the London School Board he drew up the 
Memorandum on the Teaching of History 
which is reprinted in this volume. In the 
University of which he was Professor he 
obtained the recognition of “ Education ” as 
one of the qualifying subjects for a pass 
degree in Arts, and as one of the optional 
subjects which may be taken either at the 
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intermediate or final sta^e in a Science 
decree course. When a Committee for the 
Registration of Teachers was instituted by 
the Board of Education, he was nominated 
a member by the Lord President of Council, 
and the Committee unanimously elected him 
to be their first Chairman. He could with 
difficulty be persuaded to accept the i)ost, 
but, when once he had consented, he “took 
up the work,” as a colleague on the Com- 
mittee has said, ‘ with whole-hearted indus- 
try, and the time and devotion he gave to 
the intricate and delicate task of ''uidinij the 

o c* 

Council in building up the Register must 
have been a great drain upon even his great 
powers of endurance.” 

But this was not all. He was invited to 
examine secondary schools and report upon 
the teaching, to distribute prizes, to deliver 
addresses to schoolmasters in conference, to 
advise a multitude of correspondents on a 
multiplicity of subjects. Too kind-hearted 
as well as too conscientious to refuse where 
there seemed a chance of being serviceable. 
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he strove to do everything that was asked of 
him. And the tragedy of it all was that he 
who laid such stress on method in his teach- 
ing, and taught it so excellently to others, 
had little method in his own work ; so that 
the endeavour to fulfil his engagements often 
put a strain upon him that forethought could 
have avoided. 

He had never married, and though not a 
few of his friends were anxious about this 
ever-increasing strain, none had the power to 
persuade him to take proper care of himself. 
Yet social and domestic life meant much 
more to one of his affectionate nature than 
to the average man. At Isleworth he had 
made a home for his father and mother, 
and his eldest sister had kept house for 
him. At Manchester he lived in the 
house of Dr. England, Warden of Hulme 
Hall (a Hall of Residence lor students of 
Owens College), an old friend, and the father 
of a favourite [)upil of his Manchester 
Grammar School days. He delighted the 
Hulme Hall students with his bright talk at 
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their dinner-table, his flow of wit, his in- 
imitable story-tellin;^ ; delighted them not 
less by his skill in the tennis-court, where he 
was often to be found before breakfast, and 
by the atmosphere of good fellowship that 
always surrounded him. When he could be 
induced to spend a social evening with friends 
and colleagues, his brilliancy of talk, while it 
charmed everybody, proved what enjoyment 
he himself drew from such gatherings. He 
took a keen interest m the \'olunteer move- 
ment, and, had his life been spared a little 
longer, he was to have been promoted to the 
rank of Captain, and given the command of 
the Owens College Comp.iny, 

P'or literary work he had never found time 
on a scale on which it would have been 
possible to do justice to his powers. All that 
he did, however, is interesting and fully 
stamped with his own indi\ iduality. In his 
first Manchester period he had edited a small 
collection of English ballads for a school 
series of Messrs. Kivington. At Isleworth 
he had edited the Merchant oj Venice for the 
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“ Warwick Shakespeare,” and written the 
paper on the teachinj*- of history, reprinted 
in the present volume, for Mr. Barnett’s 
“Teaching and Organisation,” and one on 
the relation of primary to secondary schools, 
for Dr. Scott’s book, “ What is Secondary 
Education ? ” During the tenure of his 
Professorship, he wrote the article reprinted 
in this volume from the Contemporary Review, 
one or two papers on the training of teachers, 
several lectures, and a few reviews for 
educational periodicals. 

Professor S. Alexander, w’ho was intimately 
associated with him in his work at Owens 
College, has very kindly contributed the 
following estimate by way of supplement to 
what has already been said ; — 

“ Though Withers’ work at the Owens 
College was unhappily cut so short, he made 
and left behind him a deep impression. This 
was due, I think, not only nor even in the 
larger degree to the positive results which he 
achieved. It was due rather to the spirit of the 
man and to the illustration he gave of the 
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possibilities of his office. He shewed how much 
valuable work a man inspired by high ideals, 
with a genuine faith in his subject, a strong 
and humane personality, excellent judgment, 
and large practical experience of schools of 
many different types, might do in a subject 
like Education, where science and its practical 
application go hand in hand. H__e unLlerstood 
that subject in a large sense His chief 
business as a professor was the training of 
teachers, and as to the importance of this work 
he never hesitated But he regarded the 
training of teachers as one portion of a scien- 
tific study which included everything that 
affected the welfare of schools and school- 
children. 'You know,’ he wrote, in a letter 
which Prof. M. E. Sadler quoted at the first 
North of England PYlucational Conference, 
held at Manchester in January, 1903, ‘my fixed 
idea that what is most wanted and is least 
understood in this country is a scientific 
study of Education at the Universities, and 
professional training of teachers as a sub- 
section, so to say, of that study. At 
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present people speak of training as if it 
was the acquisition of technical tricks of 
a dubious kind — the shallowest notion.’ 
A broad conception like this carries with 
it an obvious danq-er. A man might spread 
himself out in many directions, and fail of 
concentration, and the danger was greater 
when, as in Withers’ case, his office was new 
and its scojie remained for him to determine. 
Doubtless other reasons as well led to the 
excessive amount and variety of educational 
work which he undertook , but I believe that 
his conception of his subject accounted for it in 
large part When a friend expostulated with 
him on his doing some inspecting in public 
schools in the .South, he rtqdied that it was 
most useful for him in his own special work 
to know what was being done in schools all 
over the country. If he had lived, he would 
probably have learned to limit his activities, 
while retaining his finely large outlook. 
As it was, there were so many valuable things 
in Education for a strong man to do that 
Withers seemed never to have leisure ; and 
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there was much of his occupations, like the 
chairmanship of the Registration Council, 
so important that his friends, in spite of their 
anxiety, could hardly wish him to decline. 

“Outside his teaching the most important 
single piece of work he did in the University 
was in securing for Education recognition by 
the Victoria University (then composed of 
the three colleges which have now become 
separate Universities) as a degree subject. 
Withers was anxious for this for two reasons. 
In the first place he dreaded the excess of 
work imposed upon students who had to 
acquire their professional training at the 
same time as they did their regular work for 
their degree. In the second place, and this 
was his chief reason, he thought that if 
treated as an extra and professional subject 
and not as an academic one, Education 
would never receive from students or the 
public Its proper estimation as a scientific 
.subject of study. 

“He took a lively interest in the welfare 
of his students, and not least in their physical 
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welfare. He welcomed the institution of a 
volunteer corps in the College, not only 
on civic grounds, but also because of the 
opportunity such a corps offered to the 
students f(^r collective physical exercise, and 
he served himself as an officer in the corps. 
In his teaching he laid stress on everything 
that helped to form civic and corporate 
character, and attached much importance to 
school games. His students in turn were 
affected by the force and largeness of his 
character, especially the more serious and 
thoughtful of them, who could see behind his 
extreme reserve and a certain shy appear- 
ance of /lauU'ur which he had. His teaching, 
from all that I can hear, was admirably direct, 
practical and free from technicalities, and 
expressed with .such point and brevity, that 
some of his pupils looked upon his lectures 
as their models of English style. Withers, 
I suppose, knew less than some other 
teachers of the subject of the details of 
the science. He was still feeling his way, 
and had much to learn. At no time did he 
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use scholastic language, and, like his friend, 
Mr, P. A. Barnett, he liked to disguise 
his scientific principles under the name of 
common sense. But through his sympathy 
with the needs and the minds of children 
themselves, little children as well as older 
ones, through his directness of insight, and 
his u.se of his own experience as well as of 
what he had learnt, his treatment of educa- 
tional inquiries was, to use the expression of 
a good judge, luminous. 

“ His experience at Isleworth had taught 
him the advantage of a [)ractising school for 
a training college, and he would have liked 
to see one of the elementary schools at Man- 
chester u-sed for the purpose by an arrange- 
ment for joint management between the 
School Board and the College. This did not 
prove to be practicable. But Withers was 
keenly intere.sted in the jiractising school 
which was afterwards instituted in connection 
with the Women’s Dejiartment of the Day 
Training College, and .served on its Com- 
mittee. His teaching was given both to the 
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students of the Day Training’ College (ele- 
mentary school teachers) and to Diploma 
Students (secondary school teachers), more 
largely to the latter class. The problem of 
securing a supply of trained teachers for 
secondary schools was beginning to be felt 
acutely when Withers came to us, and he 
was very anxious for the extension of this 
work. He arranged a series of lectures at 
the College for teachers who were already 
engaged in schools, and secured the co- 
operation with himself and his collcrigues in 
Education of several hetidmasters and head- 
mistresses of schools in Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, who lectured upon special 
topics. He took a prominent part in organising 
the conference on the training of secondary' 
teachers, which was held at Cambridge while 
he lay ill. Withers regarded with favour the 
experiment of in.stituting, in addition to the 
class of students going through a regular 
course of training in a university, a new 
class of “ student teachers," to be trained more 
largely through apprenticeship in a school. 
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“Outside the Colleije walls his work was 
very various. His services were used for 
examinations in Education in various Univer- 
sities, inspection of schools for the Oxford 
and Cambridc^e Board, lectures on Education 
in London, and the like. To speak only of 
Lancashire : in Manchester he ^ave a course 
of lectures on the teachin;,^^ of Scripture for 
the Sunday School Union of Manchester and 
District, which, as I understand, were much 
valued. Scripture teachinjj^ was one of the 
subjects in which he was most deejily in- 
terested, the others beint^ English Literature 
and History. He did a considerable amount 
of inspecting of Secondary Schools for the 
University, work which was indeed one of the 
duties of his office. 1^'or the new Universities 
it is of threat importance to establish by 
inspections and any other means the closest 
relations with the Secondary Schools of their 
province, and it was fortunate for us in Man- 
chester that Withers came at a time when 
the system of inspecting by the University 
was being organised. His work in this kind 
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was highly successful. He had die con- 
fidence of headmasters and mistresses, and 
they were willing not merely to listen to his 
suggestions of reform, but to adopt them. 
Thus, I learn from the head of one of the 
large schools how valuable his suggestions 
were tcmards making greater differences 
between the methods of teaching children at 
different ages, towards use of more modern 
methods and better text-books, towards making 
the teaching of Latin more like that of 
modern languages, towards simplifying the 
teaching of Arithmetic, and the like. He 
had some of the gifts most important for a 
good inspector , besides the trained capacity 
to see what ought to be done, he had the 
saving wisdom to know how much could be 
done. There was in general a statesmanlike 
quality in Withers’ handling of problems 
which doubtless led to his being entrusted 
with public work. The knowledge of this 
deepened the sense of loss which was felt 
when he died at a time when all manner of 
educational questions were arising which called 
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for both knowlecloe and practical sagacity. 

“ He did not take much part in j^eneral 
academic business In dealing with him as 
a colleague, you felt his loyalty and j^ood 
temper and his fairness of mind and con- 
sideration for others He was sensitive and 
rescr\'ed, but there was aK\,iys the su^^'ested 
strength w’hich did not come forward to the 
front of the man. In {mblic speech he did 
not shew enthusiasm, but a restrained serious- 
ness, which, added to his j^ifi of language, 
made him impressixe in a hic^h degree. It 
was easy to become acijuainied with the 
gaiety and high spirits and tenderness under- 
neath the surface. Wheret'er there was an\' 
human interest, he could alwaiys be counted 
on for sympath)'. He delighted the char- 
women at the College by singing to them 
at a sujiper which was given to them at the 
time of the College jubilee. And in friendly 
intercourse he was the best and most geniH 
of companions, with a vigorous physictil 
enjoyment, and a great love of children, 
animals, and good English literature.” 

E 
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One of the attractions of the professorial 
life is commonly supposed to be the lent^th 

ILLNESS AND summer vacation. Pro- 

DEATH fessor Withers, however, gave 

himself less and less respite from work, and 
in the summer of 1902 he had scarcely taken 
any holiday. He returned to Manchester 
from the British Association Meeting at 
Belfast in indifferent health, and was advised 
to undergo a slight surgic.il operation. Ten 
days after the o[)eration signs of blood- 
poisoning became evidc-nt. and for many 
weeks he lay between life and death. And 
while hosts of friends all over the* kingtlom 
were asking in breathless an.xiely for tidings 
of hope, the sufferer in the sick-chamber 
showed — to quote the words of the sister 
who nursed him with the tenderest devo- 
tion — even in his hour of weakness the 
same sweet qualities, patience, unselfishness, 
thoughtfulness and care for others,” which 
had distinguished him all his life. The same 
sister s[)eaks of his “childlike faith and love 
towards God,” and of how he would insist on 
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“the paramount importance of a lovin<r sia'rit 
in all our dealings with our fellow-creatures, 
and of helpin_y;^ them by bclicvino in them.'' 
“ 1 read aloud to him a oreat deal," she 
continues, “ but he liked quite simple thinqs, 
such as Mrs. Itwinq’s books of which he was 
intensely fond, and on Sundays he used to 
choose jiortions of the Ibble for me to read 
to him." After several r.dlies and rclajjses 
he seemed early m December to be makint( 
some real progress tow.irds recover), when 
he suddenly became vcorse, lost conscious- 
ness, and passed away pe.icefulh’ on the 
mornine- of h'rida)-, December 12. He wus 
buried at the Manchester Southern C.'emeter)' 
on the following Moncki), alter ,\ Memorial 
Service had been held in the larqe church ol 
S. Chrysostom, Viclon.i Park, Manchester, 
which w'as crowde-d with collcag'ues and 
students of the Unic ersity, and w'ith petsonal 
friends from many jiarts of hhyyland. 

There is the le.ss need to add to this outline 
of a life that, to human seeming', was so pre- 
maturely closed, because the 

CONCLUSION. , , o . c 11 

letters and papers that lollow 
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will best tell, to those who care to know, what 
manner of man their writer was. It is true 
that his published work did not, in the 
judgment of his friends, represent him at his 
best. Yet the papers on history, and 
the Contemporary article on educational 
authorities, are not only valuable in them- 
selves, but interesting for the light they 
throw upon the things he had at heart. 
He gave his life to tlie cause of educa- 
tion in England. Passionately convinced of 
the value of such an education as helps a 
man ‘to sec life steadily, and see it whole,’ 
he was op] pressed by a sense of the waste 
and confusion and mi.sdirected views of our 
educational organuation. Two reforms 
seemed to him to be urgently needed. The 
first was the infusion of more ‘ science ’ into 
the Universities, the public schools, and 
English education generally. Not first, or 
chiefly, more ‘natural science.’ Science 
ment to him ‘ the whole body of systematic 
knowledge, whether in the humanities or in 
nature-studies.’ All departments of know- 
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ledge, and indeed of human life, call for the 
scientific habit of mind ; and a man may 
almost be said to be educated in proportion 
to the degree in which he has acquired it. 
What he desired to see, then, was more 
evidence of a ‘ trained intellectual habit ’ in 
those who pass through our schools and 
Universities. ^\nd the other need of our 
schools was ‘more humanity’ He would 
have this attained partly by the reading of 
great literature. [>artly liy the study of history, 
‘Without histor\,’ he .said, ‘a momentous 
aspect of human life is blank to the imagina- 
tion and dark to the reason ’ He had, 
personally, the same sort of vivid historical 
imagination as I )r Arnold he could have 
told of himself the story he [irefers to tell of 
Arnold — that historical sieges and battles 
entered into his dreams I'o the noblest 
literature he was equally devoted , and one 
or other of the great poets, ancient or 
modern, was ahvays his companion u[)on a 
holiday. With this conviction of the twofold 
defect of English education dominating him. 
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he did not approve, but neither did he wholly 
despair of, the present trend towards technical 
studies. It was, in his view, a vein which 
the nation would work out and emerge from : 
not a final <roal of its endeavour. 

O 

The letters and fragments of letters here 
collected will give a more adequate idea than 
the formal writings of a many-sided but 
harmonious personality. The letter to a 
former colleague (No. xii.) illustrates his 
characteristic manner of looking at human 
life. Evil is ‘treachery to comrades’: it is, 
‘ from another point of view, disease.’ The 
constitution of his mind forbade him to rest 
content without a rational basis for religion 
and morality , and he found such a basis in 
the reflection that ‘ goodness ’ alone made 
action possible : ‘ conceive all men to be 
rogues, and the world would come to a stop.’ 
So, if prayer to God could never be demon- 
strated to be of value by its results, he found 
a justification for it in what he held to be its 
conformity with Nature. “ We are so built,” 
he told an audience of Manchester teachers. 
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— “our nervous system is such — that we 
cannot possibly spend a quarter of an hour 
at the close of each day before retiring to 
rest thinking earnestly of the duties and 
responsibilities of the morrow, without 
gaining more power, more light ” Too 
philosophical to accept any ready-made creed 
from the churches, he was yet by his 
philosophy convinced that only through 
religion was a wholesome explanation of life 
possible, and this was for him the proof of 
its validity. “ Religion,” he said to a friend 
in the last year of his life, “ is the tightrope 
on which the human soul must dance between 
the gulfs of superstition and atheism,” On 
some such rational basis he tried to build up 
religion in his students as the force that 
should keep their life sweet and strong at the 
core. And, like Plato, he set a high value 
on gymnastic as the handmaid of music. In 
his Divinity lectures at Isleworth he loved to 
trace analogies between the life of warfare 

o 

and the Christian life, and to point to 
St. Paul's frequent metaphors from physical 
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training and athletic contests. He would 
dwell with earnestness upon the close connec- 
tion between a bad habit of body and morbid 
states of mind, and urge the helpfulness to 
right living of a sound physical condition. 

The [jractical statesmanship which im- 
pressed so many observers of his public work 
can only be very partially illustrated by 
letters, but some extracts here given (Nos. 
X., -xvii., x\.) show at least one side of it— 
the clearness with which he saw what he 
wanted in educational matters, the lucidity 
with which he set it before others. Some 
reveal his love of Nature, his eye for the 
picturesque, his power of graphic description. 
Others recall tlie often brilliant but ahvays 
kindly humour of his talk. “ Dear old X.' ” 
he once wrote to one friend of another, "he 
rides his hobby so unaffectedly that one 
almost forgets the horse is wooden." He 
could use no sterner words of a friend’s 
foible. " The severest remark I ever heard 
him make of anybody,” recalled a colleague 
after his death, " was that So-and-So was an 
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owl. And he was an owl!” From other 
letters even those who never knew him may 
divine someth in^ of the tenderness and 
depth of his friendships, or the reality of his 
affection for children. The letters about 
R. L. Nettleship (Nos. iii., iv ), as has already 
been .said, are a vivid reflection of the writer’s 
own character — his single-hearted devotion 
to truth and to duty. Other remembrances 
his friends cherish as a sacred jxissession, 
thoiuj^h no words can imp.irt them to others ; 
the charm of his frank smile, for example, 
carrying with it instant conviction of the 
sincerity and depth and kindness that lay 
behind ; or the unselfishness which always 
placed the claims of others above his own 
and reached in his Liter ) ears to a height that 
only the most intimate iibseivers of his life 
could at all comjirehend But it is time to 
draw these memories to a close , and fa- the 
final impression left by his personality ii 
would hardly be po.ssible to find better words 
than his own. “What a conviction besets 
one of the imperishable life of what we really 
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held dearest. And how it helps one to get 
back to a right scale of values of things. 
Kindness and courage and work alone seem 
worth much." 



Letters 




L E 'I' T E R S . 


I. To a Friend. 

A Holiday Letter. 

TT:istni<rs, Sopiombor, 1889. 

. . . And now I am Ikoc with my yoinigesit si'iter. 
It IS a jolly lumsc, with I’xtioimdy ])u-tty f^nounds, 
and a sweat view of tin- '^oa, nlmli is about a mile 
aM'iiy d'lu'io is an oM-tdloid hilli.ud-iooiu, and 
indeed only man is vile, m , when not vile, tiuinpisli 
I have been leadiiij>: suidi a tinmpish life myself 
these last few weeks th.d I e.in entei to a certain 
extent into the lecdiiif's ot tin* mifoitnnates — the 
dcfinKta ioipoKt did, whose home i.s a boarding- 
house, whose liteiatuie a newspapei, whose 
occupation {jo.ssip, whose exeieise a lounj^e, wliose 
recreation <liiinei Hut then, hke ^Lneas in 
Hades, I am ehecied by the tboufflit that I have 
a leturn ticket; and that at any moment I can go 
back to the world, wlieie tlieie is blood in the 
veins, and where the hoiiiy-haiided dock-labourer 
is happier fai than the quecu of a myiiad senii- 
aniiuate bath-idiair-driveii invalids. Indeed, one 
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can take the step any time one goes down to the 
beach — which my sister and I do very frequently, — 
for there aie crowds of llritish Philistines enjoying 
themselves heartily. 

I like this place very well The country round 
is beautifully wooded and undulates in a charming 
fashion The town is triform . on the east is the 
old town, originally a mere fishing village, full of 
dear old wooden houses with beetling upper stories 
and red-tiled roofs. A little to the west of this, 
and divided fiom it by a piojeeting cliff, is the 
new town of Hastings, New Askeloii, the home of 
the real Philistine on his holiday trip Further 
west again is St Leonaid's, a sujieiioi jilace, with 
Grecian pillars on the fai^ades ot the houses, just 
like Poitlaiid Place this is the abode of the lords 
of the Philistines. The place looks A’ulgai enough 
at some points, but I had a view of it the other day 
which was in its way as beautiful as anything you 
saw at Eigg, I’m sure. I was sculling in a little 
boat about a mile off the town, on a peifect day, 
and behind I could see the old town ciawling and 
curling up the sides of the great green hollow 
between two grey cliffs — m fiont a pale blue sea, 
overhead sky ditto, and over all a peaily mist such 
as you see in Turner’s sea-pictures. 

I have been doing a little work at Plutarch ; and 
pecking away at my favourite authors. I hope 
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before long to qualify myself (in case of blindness 
from over-smoking) to go round the country 
reciting the sonnets of Wordsworth; which 
reminds me that j’csterday my sister and I looked 
in for a moment at a Roman Caiholic Church 
during evening service and saw a inetty sight for 
a picture — four Italian women, musicians (pioh- 
ably on concc'itinas), kneeling in the midst of a 
crowd of British Philistines; dark-haired thev 
were, and their faces weie dusky, hut their 
garments were radiant - ladiant still, though worn 
by their travels; and they knelt theie not thinking, 
no, nor attempting to follow the service, but 
gazing and hearing, gazing at altar and caudle 
and hearing the hum of the Latin. 
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II. Amours de Voyage. 


2 Eceles (^Id Road, 

I’cudloton, Mancdioster, 

September 7th, 1891. 

Hero am I back in my looms all alone, and I feel 
as a boy feels, 

Goim back to school from his home and his folk — 
his atfec turns pulha! off them, — 

So that his lu'ait hangs on while with its tendrils 
bioken and wi ithing, 

Wiithing to teel foi the pio])s which it clung to, 
and played with, and giew tiom: 

Or as a pujipy, alone in a yaid foi thi' night, foi 
the tiist time, - 

No waim mothei to lonip with uhen waking, no 
biotheis to lie on 

And to feel sure they aie theie, when his soul is 
down under the blanket • 

TTnder the blanket of sleep, which he dare not 
crei'p under without them , 

So he sits up on his paw's and cries and cannot lie 
quiet. 
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rive sweet weelcs have we been, three friends 
together — in Norway 

Chiefly — with books and pipes, in the midst of a 
beautiful country. 

Much have we seen that was noble, the gray North 
Sea deep cloven — 

Cloven deep into funows by teams of white-maned 
horses, — 

And the great cleft running up to the lieait of the 
gray granite mountains, 

Filled with a line of lochs linked one to another by 
rapids, 

Like huge beads of glass whose ends melt and fuse 
them together; 

Noble the walks that we took thro’ the piiiewood in 
view of the fosses, 

Noble, twice noble, the plunges in swiil of the 
thundering toiieiit. 

Noble the tiout-like swim thiough depths of the 
lake’s cool silence , 

Yet had we ]oy still gieatei in fellowship There 
in oui log-house 

Dwelt we with fifty otheis, Noi wegian and German 
and English, 

Shedding each some (nld tens of yea is and playing 
like children 

Back, thro’ the looking-glass, gladly we fared with 
children to guide us — 
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Otto and Mossa and Hakon and Baba and Dagar, 
and thee too, 

Thee, above all, dear Paraon, that never hast 
ceased from thy boyhood 

But g(X!&t ever, in bigness a giant, in temper a 
hero. 

Like St. Chiistopher, huge and strong, with the 
child on thy shoulders, 

Child in thy heart; and thee too, mother and sister 
of cluldien. 

Fair as a fern that is nourished as well by tears as 
by sunshine. 

Gilbert, too, was with us, a lad with the soul of a 
blackbiid. 

Saucy and bright, clcar-thioated, the nimblest of 
hoppeis; and with him. 

Little Feiiella, capiicious and queer, who tittered 
and trifled. 

Joked and gnmaceil, with eyes full of tears and 
heart full of passion. 

Tender and true, but unwilling to look so, — God 
rest her quick spiiit 

Many another we knew and loved, — the Gunner, 
of comrades 

Easiest. JIumoious he in phrase, but always 
^ood-humoured, 

Sanguine and ncA^er, whatever might happen, 
alarmed or befiusteied. 
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Beating fate by calm simplicity, like that cool 
soldier, 

Lord of the match-box and pipe in tlie fairy-tale. 
Lastly the Captain, 

Smart light-infantry duller above, with spiky 
moustaches, 

Scholar below, with slippers and pipe, and fingers 
inserted. 

Some in the pages of polyglot lexicons, some in 
the sheets of 

Subtle war-treatises full of strategic enigmas and 
puzzles. 

These were some of the friends that we lived with, 
and now is luy lieait sore, 

Sore at the seveiance, mayha}) forever, from them, 
and above all 

Sore at depaiture fiom you, companions twain of 
my tiavel. 
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III. To a Friend. 

R. L. Nettleship’s Death. 

Blackhealh, Septcinbor 4tli, 1892. 

Neltlesliip’s loss is a teiiiblc blow to Balliol. 
The incidents of lus death are most sad,* though 
there is something, too, that leealls your favourite 
lines : — 

Nothing is here for tears . . . 

. nothing but well and fair. 

And what may quiet us in a <leath so noble. 

T^et there comes a terrible feeling of leo.ste m the 
thought that these great iisks were run only for 
holiday recreation . I think on the whole he 
was the greatest as he was eeitainly one of the 
best and kindest men I have evei known well. . . . 
I sujipose a man of such uttei h iitlifuliicss of 
thought, feeling and act, nevei existed, and it was 
really that gieat quality which niadi' him, not 
doubtful, but most carcfuj in statmnents even 
about trifles like the weathei liis fastidious sense 
of truth foibade him to use those slipshod proposi- 


He lidd pfn>'lied on Moiil lilriiu' — El). 
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tions which go to make nine-tenths of ordinary 
talk, just as his delicacy of feeling kept him from 
the sloppy geniality which most folks carry into 
intercourse with others But he was neither 
sceptical nor pioud; and his devotion to common- 
place duty, and indeed to extra woik, self-imposed 
often with the stupidest people, was of the most 
splendid chaiartci. The ordinary gossip and 
anecdotes about him aic utterly Hupeificial and 
misleading. But to gas about him is woise, for 
gas was both intellectually and morally hateful to 
him. The Maucha^tcr Guardian extiaet you sent 
me was the only satisfactory notice I have seen 
yet. 
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IV. To a Ballioi Friend. 

The same subject. 

Septombor 6th, 1892. 

It wiis very jolly to f^et your long letters and to 
have an account of all your doings. But how sad 
the circumstances under which I sit down to reply. 
This IS the sixth sheet of pajier on which I have 
begun to wiite to you, ami hitherto I'verythnig I 
have set down about Nettlesliip's dc'ath, I have 
toil! up unnicdiatcly. But I am deteiniined to 
send this away whatevei it may be Foi I know 
you are in fulle.st sympathy with me about it all : 
it is almost the gie.it(>st loss that could have 
happened to us both in common It is a ceitain 
satisfaction to think that we did to some extent 
lealise and tiy to show our .sen.se ot all that he was 
to u.s and all tliat he did for ns But diy wokIs and 
indeed diy feelings thiown into oidinaiy mould 
seem ntteily out of place Nothing but peifectly 
steady and ([uiet action, fii'e fioin all sentiment- 
ality and exaggeration, can woitluly be associated 
with the memoiy of him who ivas so perfectly 
simple and so ab.soliitely .sinceie. Yet it is just 
this power ot quiet action which is the hardest 
thing in the world to win. If only a poiiion of his 
spiiit might lemain with us! 
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V. To a Friend. 

A Holiday Greeting. 

Clifton Collepe, 

Mauh 28tii, 1893. 

I heard finm E this mornmti that you and H. 
are taking a party of four to Coniston for Easter 
I must send oil a line to eatch you befoie you start, 
so that I may send my good wishes with you. 
Would I were going too; hut we are fast here 
until the 2t)fh, so that I shall have no further 
Ea.ster holiday this yeai than is to be got out of 
putting up books and pictuies, and buying fuiui- 
tuie My eldest si.stei is to keep house for me, 
and I hope by the time Whitsuntide eoines lound 
we shall bi' so fai in a i imIisocI state as to be ready 
for visitors 

You ma}' well imagine that as the time draws 
near for me to leave Clifton, I feel more and 
more soiiy to do so, but undei all tlie eireum- 
stances I believe I ha\e chosen rlghtlJ^ The whole 
country here is in a most winning mood; I wish 
you could have seen it from I’enpole Point last 
Saturday, when the cross-country run was on, and 
a white thiead of runners was stieteliing over the 
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fields below, with Channel and distant mountains 
behind. ’Twas one of the strikmpest scenes you 
can fancy. 

But you will he m the middle of things far 
more maguifirent veiy shortly; what a change it 
will he fiom last year’s ^loscow niaiches if only 
this weather hold up, as seems most likely. No 
snowballs for E. and W hut rather “ neetarous 
camel diaughts’’ from hedioorn ,]Ugs and plunges 
faun-like in the milk-howl of a toiicnt, followed 
by baths of puie sunslinie taken on a waim flat 
rock, such as we had with D. and L. I shall he 
much about with you in my mind's eye. The 
Coniston Old 31a n was one of the fiist big hills I 
ever went up, but I ha^c no vmy deui recollection 
of it, except of the heaps of slate to be crossed both 
in the ascent and descent as we did it 
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VI. To a Friend. 

A Holiday Letter. 

l)orno( h, X 15 , 

August 8tli, 1893. 

You will see fiom tlie map tliat Donioch lies at 
the ed"e of the Fiilh of lhat name The ehaiaeter 
of the seeiieiy heie is ]ust the ojiposite of that in 
Norway. The rnountanis an- in tlie fat distance, 
peaks and shoulders on the lioiiznn, elose round 
are hupe flat stiidcdies of tawny sand fiinped with 
sedgy hilloeks; fuither on again gieen lolling 
breasts of meadows dotted with eojises of fir; in 
front, a huge bay, flanked by two long piomon- 
tories on winch are fishing villages The ‘‘note ” 
of the place is distance, -- width of countiy. You 
may see in the shifty weather we aie having now, 
three or four tyjies of day in ditf'eient quaiters of 
the landscape. ^Iists tumbling ovei hillsides in 
one pait, sunsbine on meadous m another, a 
steady downpour from blue-black clouds in a third. 
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VII. To a Friend. 

A Holiday Letter : Cromer in Winter. 

Cromer, January 6th, 1894. 

We are very sorry for our sakes that you are 
unable to turn up, but by my soul ’tis home- 
keeping weather. We sit here perched on a beaky 
promontory, where the shrieking gusts, wild with 
their race over the plains of Poland and the 
German Sea, shake us furiously. Indeed, to speak 
calmly, to look out from these windows over the 
brown waste of water, and to see the blizzards 
come from the East, makes one think of nothing 
so much as a charge of Don Cossacks over a frozen 
steppe, with snow-dust whirling in front of their 
lances. Thank Heaven, I have no cold and can 
defy the weather. But I am glad I am not 
travelling. 
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VIII. To a Friend. 

A Holiday Letter. 

Alnmouth, Noithumbeiland, 

August 26tli, 1895. 

I am here with , , and . ’Tis an 

odd little place — still quite unsophisticated — with 
no names to the half-dozen streets it possesses, and 
but one hotel, in which we are at this moment 
located. The Hotel is run with great energy by 
Mrs. B , the landlady, who has the whole place — 
including B. himself — under the best of control. 
The golf-course is a small one — only nine holes — 
and with none of the thrilling features of the links 
at Dornoch. But it is for that reason less heart- 
breaking to the beginner. The beach is flat and 
sandy, and there is no possibility of a Kopf-sprung 
except for shrimps, but the sea — when you 
ultimately get up to your waist in it, — is as salt 
and exhilarating as elsewhere. The air keen 
and bracing, and must, I suppose, be doing us all 
good, for we are becoming extremely skittish and 
silly in our behaviour ; and our appreciation of one 
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another’ 8r jests is becoming generous to a fault. 
X. is looking extremely thin and worn, but he is 
exti'emely lively and is as lich in reminiscence and 
reflection as ever. Y. and I are attempting to 
make some way with volumes of a Shaltespeare 
series which we have respectively undertaken. 
We also read a good deal of Horner and a little 
Aristotle. Z. is full of philosophy and revelling 
in Bradley’s “ Logic ” and “ Appearance and 
Ileality.” 
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IX. To a Friend’s Wife. 

Islewortli, January 3id, 189G. 

If I could put a frontispiece of my own di awing 
to the book I am sending you, it should be the 

Chancel of Church just as I saw it yesterday 

with all the piayers and good wishes going up like 
" flights of angels ’’ round you both. 

But I must content myself with a date which 
will perhaps be a more eloquent insciiption than 
anything else 

I am sending a volume also to [your husband]. 
Perhaps a motto might seive for both , be will — if 
necessai'y — inteipiet for you amoui .^.MICITIA, or 
stay, I will coiistiue it myself: “Friendship’s 
Gift to Love.” 

With my return to “ robust vigour ” I hope to 
get to London for my belated pictuies. But the 
books are memorials, and I take much pleasure in 
believing them to bo both collections so excellently 
made from such noble literatuie that they may 
become something moie than a mere token. 
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X. To a Friend. 

Secondary School Ideals 

Isle worth, 

December 19th, 1896. 

As to your first point; it is just because I wish 
to prevent the School from becoming commercial 
and technical in the wrong sense that I want to 
get a human and humane person to work it at the 
start. But, of course, the facts will remain : that 
the boys will be mainly sons of clerks and 
shopmen, destined to become in their turn 
shopmen and clerks, 

Nor is there anything involved in the idea of a 
liberal education which need make them ineffective 
or incompetent in their particular line of life. 
Indeed, you will no doubt be of opinion that it is 
not so much the matter as the method which 
stamps an education as liberal or illiberal. But 
we will have nothing to do with Book-keeping or 
Shorthand as Class Subjects, and we will have no 
examining body whose methods we cannot trust 
(which will exclude the Science and Art Depart- 
ment). 
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As to the freedom of hand, there will be very- 
much more of that at the Upper School than else- 
where. But here also we cannot start “ in vacuo.” 
The freedom of the Head Teacher will consist in 
using his conditions and instruments to the best 
advantage. I do not think he will find the authori- 
ties less but more practicable to liberal ends than 
he would anywhere else. 

The fact that the school is to be a model school 
makes it essential that — as you say — the interests 
of the boys should be considered before everything 
else. The plant will be “ observed ” but the 
observation will not include taking it up by the 
roots or interfering with its growth. And at 
first — necesarily — little use can be made in this 
way. 
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XI. Letter to an Isleworth Student pursuing: a 
Third Year Course abroad at Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Swiss Primary Schools. 

lalewoitli, 

January 12th, 1898. 

I have read your last report — on Apparatus and 
Organisation — with great interest. What you 
tell of the thorough conueciednc'^s of the Zurich 
system of schools confirms impressions previously 
made. 

I note with special inteiest what you say about 
the greatei use of Boohs by childien of Zurich 
schools. Do I understand you to mean that Swiss 
children read mou* than English ^ If so, how is 
this result brought about? 

I should like you to take as the subject of one 
of your Reports: — To what extent is the Swiss 
system more successful than the English in 
foiming peimanent liteiary, aitistic, and scientific 
interests and tastes among the people? To what 
causes do you ascribe any diffeience in this lespect 
you may have observed? 
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In connection with this I should be glad to 
have from you specimens of the Text-Books used 
in Class by the children ; I authorise you to 
expend money iip to £1 in obtaining specimens, 
though doubtless you will be able to get some 
given you. You should write inside each the 
Standard by which the book is used, with the 
average age of the children (Primary School 
only.) 

In connection with the same subject also I 
should like to know what you have seen of the 
use of School Museums and Srhool Libraries. 

Another point T am gieatly interested in is the 
amount of Home Woik done, and the sort of 
exercise set for Home Work. Any specimens of 
pupils’ actual woik- — of oveiagc merit — would 
also be veiy accejitahle. 

A report on the Teaching of History and 
Citizenship would also be valuable. 


G 
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XII. To a former Colleague. 

Ethics for Teachers. 

Lowestoft, 

Januaiy 2n(l, 1900. 

As to your question about Ethics for Teachers, 
don’t you think that the main object should be to 
take tlie subject out of the region of rather unreal 
“goody goodiness ’’ in which it has commonly 
remained, and to tieat it simply and coiicietely? 
I would begin by calling it the Science of Human 
Action (avoiding all such teinis as “morality" 
and even “ conduct ”) It would be easy to show 
that all JIumau Action implies combination and 
co-opeiation, that flora the moment of birth 
onwards we aie for <‘vei dealing with other men. 
The central problem then foi Ethics, legarded 
scientifically, is this- ITider what conditions is 
combined action (i ) possible at all (ii } effective? 

It 18 clear that combination implies common 
agreement, to whch all aie bound. Obvious 
practical illustrations arise out of Games (Cricket 
and Football) and the life of a Si-hool or College. 
All the main duties of life may be shewn to 
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illustrate this general principle — e-g-, honesty, 
respect for property, self-contiol, and right 
dealing with others in every form. All wrong- 
doing, on the other hand, is of the nature either 
of shirking, funking, oi fouling. A “ good ” 
man is one who acts fully up to the tacit agree- 
ment on which all huinan lombined activity is 
based. “ Goodness ” therefore makes action 
pos.iihlc. Conceive all luen to be utter rogues 
and the woild would < ome to a stop 

Effcctivrn(\ss also depends on qualities of 
character, and among these we ought to include 
initiative, enteipiise, steadfastness, " gut,'’ as 
well as the negative viilui's by which a man 
abstains fiom evil An inteie.stnig illustiation of 
this may be taken fioni intei national compai isons, 
e.g., Chnif^e illustrate ineffectiveness of supersti- 
tious routine and gerieial dishonesty ; F tench 
illustiate ineffectiveness of lack of loyalty to 
leaders, and of power of honourable cohesion in 
public life; (German'- illustiate power of systematic 
w’^orking to a eaiefully eon<*eived end; Anicrtcan'^, 
power of initiation and inventiveness, and so on. 

Sirnilaidy history shows how gicat military 
powers like Home have been reduced to ineffective- 
ness by luxury and self-indulgence. 

The great ethieaJ teai'liers of to-day are men like 
Lord Koberts, B.P., Kitchener, Lord C. Beresford 
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and others, who point to the necessity for discipline, 
loyalty, self-control, and common-sense. Without 
these qualities no combination can stand. 

Another simple, concrete idea at the basis of 
ethics is Evil is not only treachery 

to comrades; it is, from another point of view, 
disease. All eiiminaJs aie to a "renter or less 
degree abnormal nei-vc eases, and the study of 
insanity, epilepsy and the like, shows intimate 
eonneetion of hi am and sjnne disease with many 
forms of wrong-doing. This does not destioy 
responsibility but lather increases it Here comes 
in W. James’ splendid chapter on habit, a most 
impoiiant ethical loneeption 

These points, treated in constant lelation to the 
problems of di.seiplmc and ehaiaetei-tiainiiig in 
school, cany us a long way, and show the import- 
ance of physical and moial health 

Then afterwards may come advanced study 
such as 

I. Ideals of Character 

The Greek Ideal (Pluto’s Ecpublic). 

The Ideals of Chivalry (see the introduction to 
the Globe Edition of Moite D'Arthur). 

The Ideals of Shakespeare (chaiacters of Portia, 
Henry V., etc), “Musculai Chiistianity” (Kingsley 
and Tom Hughes), The Christian Soldier 
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(Gordon, Havelock, Outram and a dozen others) ; 
and so on with other famous examples of the 
Good Man. 

II. Ethics as the Science of Action, implies 
Universal Law and one Mind and Will in the 
world, and so leads lo the grand conceptions of 
Duty and Eehgion, whicli have heon the Inspiration 
of most gieat lives and pailiculailj" of the Greatest 
of Teachers. 

You will of course use youi discretion as to how 
far you go 

But 1 would '/ly . hogiii with what all level- 
hoailed men of any jKtwei of thought and know- 
ledge of the woild would agiee ujion, and go up 
fiom that to the nohlei nleas which haie made 
“the wisdom of the woild seem foolishness.” 

I tiust this sciihble may be of some seiwice to 
you. 

Nothmy is so much wanted as humanistic teach- 
ing in our Schools, don t yon think.'' Connected 
with ait and litciatuie it makes a tiuly grand 
couise to woik out 

All good and pleasant things to you and your 
work. 
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XIII. To a Friend. 

A Letter of Consolation in Bereavement. 

Hulme Hall, Plymouth Grove, 
Manchestei', 

February 10th, 1900. 

It was a very kind thouf^ht of youis to send me 
the notice. I ha\e a most <*'iaU‘ful memory of 
your good Father's hosjntablo welcome to me — 
was it in SS oi (SOy — and of the fiiendliness with 
which he received a fnend of yours. 1 lemember 
his keen delight in Scottish an(i(|Uities, and the 
vividness of a knowledge which was fiist hand and 
full of personal feeling Otliei things, too, I 
remember, which aie saeied to me and must be so, 
tenfold, to you; signs of a kind and wise soul 
which has found natuial woids to express its 
strongest feelings. I lemember how his strength 
of heart touched me, and leminded me of my own 
Fathei : — so different from the dumb, half hearted 
state of mind into which our own geneiatiou seems 
more and more falling. 

lie had finished his course and earned i-elease 
and rest; but I know that nothing can take off the 
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poignancy of tlie moment of departure. It will 
grieve you deeply. Yet I feel confident, too, that 
you will find it quite as natural as I do to pass 
quite sincerely from a grasp of the significance of 
death, to a grasp of its r/isigiiificance. In any 
event, how short an interval sepaiates us. And 
what a conviction besots one of the imjierishable 
life of what we really held dearest. And how it 
helps one to get back to a right scale of values of 
things. Kindness and courage and woik alone 
seem worth much. 
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XIV To a Friend ’ 

Literature in Education- 

November 30tb, 1900. 

I fear tba< the poor type of novel most commonly 
read is, as it were, a symbol of the jioor starved 
training in the " humanities” which is all that the 
children got, whethei in Piimaiy oi Secondary 
Schools. There is so little Jnnnaivtii, so little 
htcrature, in our education ' Matthew Arnold told 
us all so forty years ago, but what has been done? 
. . . I hope you and all others who woik for 
education, not in its jnofessional asjiect, with 
examinations in view, but in its relation to life- 
human life as well as individual life — will continue 
to fight, heart and hand, for more liteiature and 
more humanity in the Schools 

1. Keprinted fnun t)ie be.uiuful iiiul toiKhini; tulmte to Prof. 
tVitliers appeared in tlie Athciiii mu of Dec. 20, 1{)02 
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XV. To a former Isleworth Student. 

Swiss Teachers — Logic Text-books. 

Owens Collepe, 

December 8tb, 1900. 

Many thanks for the Sirisi T'rjrhcr^' Journal. 
It IS excellent, and one more proof of the high 
intellectual inteiest takcoi by continental teachers 
in their woik It is a .splendid idea of yours to 
take it in and so keep in toucli with your Swiss 
friends and their work I liope you will often he 
able to repeat voui tiip abioad. 

Now as to tlie Logie I think Jevons’ little 
primer is quite enough to put in the hands of 
your class, alihougli Widton’s “ Logical Bases of 
Education ” is useful to the lecturer, especially the 
last chapter and thecliaptei on inductive reasoning. 

I ceitainly don't think the rules for conveisions 
of syllogisms are neces.saiy foi teaclieis. On the 
other hand, the general pnnciples of sound leason- 
iug arc of great impoitance, both deductive and 
inductive. Jevons’ adaptation of Euler's graphic 
method is of great use. A great deal of unsatis- 
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factory science teaching in object lessons, etc., 
would be put an end to, if teachers thoroughly 
grasped the six main rules of the syllogism. 
Almost all exptniments take this form (as 
ordinarily conducted). 

A is B 
C is B 
• C is A 

and it is most impoitant that teachers should 
understand why this is im-alid reasniimg. 

(Exercises iii “spotting” fallacies are very 
useful for your class) 

I think you will find two hooks helpful, viz. : 
James' “Talks to d'cacheis on Psychology,” and 
“Psychological Foundations of Education, ” by 
W. T Harris (International Education Series, 
E. Arnold). The latter has a good deal about 
logic in it. 
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XVI To a Colleagfue 


Lowest f)f(, 

.Tiiiinaiy 4tli, 1901. 

The combined card was a lovely prodnetion, and 
I shall caiefully pioservo j( as a record of the 
Pilgrims and their veiy meny wit. I am not 
equal to a leply m kind, so 1 semi you a newspaper 
with a pretty bad lejant of a speech of mine 
delivered yesterday m Norwich to the nationally 
federated II ead Teaeheis The good people had 
brought their fate upon theii own heads, and I 
could have cried that so noble a tliome should have 
to be handled befoie them by me llowevei, I got 
through it, and they .seemed pleaseil, as folks 
always aie until they’ie told it's all in Ileibart. 
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XVII. To Mr. Graham Wallas. 

History and Citizenship : Proposal to celebrate 
Special Days in the Schools 

CKvcns Collopo, Manchester, 

Felnnary ;h{l, 1901, 

Recent events have rather helped ns, by rousing 
a general interest in tlie histoiy of at any rate the 
last two generations, and by lifting people out of 
their (‘ustoinaiy inditfeience to tlie great things 
hapjxiniiig about then). 

This appeals to me to be a jiaiticularly favoui- 
able moment to piopose the foinial eelobiation in 
all the schools of ceitain conspicuous dates, to be 
chosen by your committee Ilow would iS^ov. 9th 
do for Loudon Day? t'ould you get the Lord 
Mayoi and the lioiough Coijxuations interested in 
having some Citizenship Day, on which the giowth 
of London and its old Mei chant Comjianies, and 
the development of London’s Tiade might be com- 
memorated ? 

To this thei-e might be added, say, a King's Day, 
and an Empiie Day. 

The preparation also of a Calendar of Heroes 
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in Peace and War, National and International, 
•vrould, I think, excite much more inteiest just 
now than it would have done three oi' four years 
ago even. Sucli a Calendar might be issued 
annually by a publisher— the Hoard agieeing to 
buy so many hundred on condition that the design, 
etc., was annually submitted in proof to their 
committee. Theie would be plenty of sale outside 
for it. For the fiist year m two it might be pre- 
pared under your diiections 

For all these matteis this seems indeed the 

psychological moment. If you could get to 

write to the 'Tnnrs, oi Ixdtei still, wiite youiself, 
just at the moment of tlie appearance of the 
memorandum, I believe you would have public 
opinion behind you to a surjinsing degiee, and 
you could, by its help, biusli aside any little re- 
calcitrance on anybody's pait. Indeed, the move 
may possibly turn out highly popular, if it is put 
in the right light at the beginning. 
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XVIII. To a Colleague. 

The “ Practical Teacher.” — The Holy Word 
“ Correlation.” 

llulme Hall, 

June ;}0ih, 1901. 

The Piactical TtarJiei is excellent; your Forest 
of Allien charms me and fills me with Wanderlust. 
The l^iacticdl 'I'caclnr is suiely much the best 
printed thiiifr that enters the Pi unary Schools. 
The weiiiy jiolemie.s aie kept in something like 
their tine pi-oiKution Your P’orest of Arden and 
the photogiaph of Winchester Pathedral must be 
a real lefreshmeiit to fidks. All blessings on the 
Paper and its Writers 

As to the Holy Word “Correlation,” I fear we 
shall have to change it to “Coheience” or 
“ Connectedness,” orsomethiiig else beginning with 
“Co.” There is something in the present name 
which leads jieojile to deny, in their fiuy, the 
simplest tmths of the world and the human mind. 
But how little avails arguing! It is when people 
woik and enjoy working, and sing as they work, 
that people come and stand round the smithy door, 
and look and listen. 
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XIX. To a Colleague. 

Dickens. 

St Aniic’s-oTi-tlie-Sea, 

Septembei 2nd, 1901. 

I am reviewing my Diekons —with pleasure on 
the whole, but T find I have to skip a gorxl deal 
that I used to lead keenly once. Strange that a 
man with so amazing a powoi of humour should 
also be the victim so often of meie bunkiim and 
false sentimont. It leally seems as if there were 
a strain of Chadband in him as well as of Sam 
Weller. One notices the same combination in 
Americans occasionally. And yet humour is sup- 
posed to save folks from being maudlin. It did 
not save Dickens Was it that he only knew, after 
all, a very iiairow pait ot human life, or aie the 
psychologists wioug about humour!'' 
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XX. To a Colleague. 
Training of Teachers. 


St. Anne’s-on-the-iSea, 

September 5th, 1901. 

As to the JJiploina students T think it would be 
well that thoj' should do some teaehinp from the 
very first, partly because otherwise they do not get 
prac'tiee enough in the <-ouise of the session, and 
partly because without some practice the books on 
Education have so little meaning to them. On 
the whole, I think it best foi them to begin with 
Infants and veiy small children, and to devote 
most of their time to them duiing the first tenu. 
As for Heading, I would suggest one simple text- 
book on the iiirrliatnc^, so to .say, of instruction, 
such as Salmon’s “Art of 'J'eaching,” and one good 
book on the Philosophy of Infant Teaching, such 
as Herford’s Froebel. As they will naturally 
attend the Criticism Lesson and the Conference 
they will inquire enough iustiaiction to explain 
these, and that will necessitate one lesson a week, 
at least, on general principles of instruction. 

Three, or at the most four, houis of regular 
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tuition a week with you should be as much as they 
can digest, with home-reading set in connexion 
with it, criticism-lesson, school-practice, and 
attendance at one or two of the Day Training 
College Lectures Besides this they will probably 
have a course with Professoi Alexander, I suppose, 
and certainly they will come for three houis a 
week to me. If j^ou will take charge of their 
practice in the first term, I will, as before, in their 

second and third Girls in the position of 

appear to wish for peisonal i caching in teaching, 
and it is as well that this should begin from the 
first. 

All this, of course, is by way of suggestion, and 
I should be glad to know if you think it needs 
amendment at any point. 

With regaid to the /lolitics of our position for 
next year, you will see that Ciicular 454 means in 
the course of the next yeai or two a delegation on 
the part of the Government of the work of examin- 
ing Training College Students to othei authorities, 
such as Universities, etc. This means’ that we 
shall have to fight foi our own hand without much 
help from Whitehall. That being so, if we are 
not in the same sort of position as the teachers of 
other subjects, we shall continue, as heretofore, to 
be driven into corners and to fight always at a 
disadvantage. 

H 
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The first thing, therefore, is to have Education 
put on a proper academic footing, with a Board of 
Studies, in which you, as a University Lecturer, 
would have a place. 

The next thing is to seek to have our subjects 
recognised in some way — instead of leaving them, 
as they are now, puie surplus on the top of a 
Degree Course. In this way we should do some- 
thing to remedy the over-pressure which is the 
worst of all forma of Training for a Teacher, 
because it strangles the very life of education. 
The University cannot continue to put Teaching 
on a less favourable footing than Engineering or 
Agricultvu'e. 

I must not trouble you with more of this at 
present. But the work is exciting enough: for it 
means, the placing of the professional training of 
teachers on a better administrative basis. 
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XXI. To a Colleagfue. 

20, East Beach, Lytham, 

December 26th, 1901. 

I am looking over Examination Papers and 
writing letters in lodgings by myself. My land- 
lady thinks I am a detective, connected with the 
Liverpool Bank case. The device of having letters 
addressed to me as Professor, she regards as well- 
meant, but transparent, because in other respects 
I am not like a Professor. It is hopeless to argue 
with her, because she regaids that as a further 
attempt at disguise. I have been trying to think 
what would occur, if eveiybody lesolutely believed 
everyone was somebody else. Perhaps, after all, 
that is very much what they do. 
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XXII. To a ColleagnJe. 

20, East Beach, Lytham, 

December 29tli, 1901. 

Please give my hearty greetings to all your 
Gesellschaft. I envy you Ben Lomond, but then 
he is not propitious to Examination papers and 
such like labour. I have been doing some general 
knowledge papers which are really better than 1 
had expected. Gf course there ai-e some extra-^ 
ordinary’ folk v ho put down as among the greatest 
living writers Marie Coielli, Byron, Annie Swan, 
and W. M. Thackeray; and another who says she 
saw, on a visit to the Art Museum, “a statute of 
Venus and several other Homan beauties.” 

All good things to you and your enterprises. 
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XXIII. To a Colleague. 

Ilulme Hall, 

July 20th, 1902. 

Miss 's note reads well. I cannot enough 

admire people who give themselves to that kind of 
work; they need to be strong as well as good. If 
after seeing enough to realise thoroughly what she 
is going to do, she still abides by her resolve, why 
then this year of preparation will be arming her 
for her quest among all the evil results of bad 
food, bad air, and other perveited conditions of a 
modem town. This is a pilgrimage of rescue in 
good earnest, and few would have the wit and the 
worth to undertake it. 
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XXIV. To a Colleague. 

Owens College, 

July 29tli, 1902. 

I wish I could have come with you all into 
Germany. I should like to have heard the Lectures 
on all the excellent subjects. Piny present my 
respectful homage to Professor Hein and my hearty 
greetings to all your party. I will write a human 

letter when I am free of Exams 

If you can get any nice things for an Education 
Museum when you aie abroiul, please think of it. 
A relic of llerbart, a MS. of Hem, pictures, photos, 
anything? Must we not have a Museum now? Is 
it in Leipsic they have such? Books, appliances, 
photographs, charts, and relics ! 
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XXV. To a Colleague. 

Holyhead, 

August 6th, 1902. 

It was very pleasant to get your letter and to 
know how things arc going in Jena. The Child 
Study programme is interesting. We ought to 
make more use of Doctors in England ; their 
method is so well -developed and self-confident, 
compared with the tentative experiments of 
Teachers. Prithee send me any more printed 
matter that comes your way, and let me hear what 
occurs at your lec tures. Aro you proceeding upon 
the Gouin system? or the Ncuero Richtung? 

I am staying for a few days at Holyhead. I 
asked a friend to recommend me a quiet place in 
N. Wales, and he said the Station Hotel, Holyhead. 
It has a railway station on eac h side and steamer- 
docks at the back. Anyone falling out of a 
bedroom-window would alight on the deck of the 
Dublin Packet Boat. The pnncipal trains have 
two locomotives each, and they arrive respectively 
at 2-10 a.m. and 3-30 a.m. Then the people are 
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driven in flocks like sheep to the steamers under 
the glare of great electric moons, and finally the 
steamers sound their sirens and swim out into the 
Irish Sea. There is no garden — still less a Pine- 
Forest — round the Hotel. After dessert, one drinks 
one’s coffee on a seat in the railway station which 
happens to be unoccupied at the moment. But the 
roads lound are fair for bicycling; there is a good 
bathing-place in the harbour; and the distant 
A’iews of Snowdon are grand. Xcxt Monday I go 
to Ston3d)urst to lecture to j^oung Jesuit School- 
masters for a week, then I go up to Westmorland 
in search of a substitute for a Pine-Forest. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 

[Reprinted (by permission of Messrs. Longmans) from “ Teach- 
ing and Organisation,’’ edited by P. A. Uaknett, 1897.] 

Associations of the Subject with Ahnoud. 

This subject has a peculiar personal interest for 
English students of educational practice and 
’theory. llistoiy was a favouriie subject with 
Arnold. He was for ever working at it himself. 
“ One of the few ^ recollect lon.s which he retained 
of his father was that he I'eceived from him at 
three years old a present of Smollett’s ‘ Jlistoiy of 
England ’ as a rewind for the accuracy with which 
he had gone through the stones connected with 
the portraits and pictures of the successive leigns.” 
In his professorial chair at Oxloid he quoted Dr. 
Priestley's “Lectures on History” fiom liis re- 
membrance of what he had read, wlieii he was 
eight, 2 in the school libiaiy at Wanninster “At 
Winchester he was a diligent student of Russell’s 
‘ Modern Europe ’ ; Gibbon ainl Mitford he had 
read twice over before he left school. " After his 
election to a fellowship at Oriel, the first book he 
took out of the College library was Eymer’s 
“ Foedera.” And so to the end. 

1. Stanley’s Arnold, chap i. p. 3 Miner\a Library’ Senes). 

2. Ihtd 
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He was not content that history should be “a 
plan”; it must also be “a picture.” Towards this 
end his unceasing research (carried on even in the 
heavie/!t stress of school work) among the oiiginal 
authorities for the periods which he 1 aught, was, 
as he always maintained, a help not to be dispensed 
with. So lively was his inteiest lhat lie qjiite took 
the events of liistoiy to heait and made a personal 
matter of them. They often tioubled his dreams; 
he would he “present at the assassination of Caesar, 
remembering distinctly his convci sat ion with 
Dccimus Brutus, and all the tumult of the scene in 
the Capitol.” Sulla he knew by sight — “with the 
livid spots upon his face, but yet with the air and 
manner of Walter Scott's Clavei house ” ’ 

This intensity of feeling enteied, natural and 
unforced, into his histoiy lessons, and made them 
unforgettable. In the good oi evil foi tunes of 
Rugby, as a self-governing society or common- 
wealth, he could not help seeing illustrations of 
the w'orking of all free institutions, whether Greek, 
Roman, or English. In these illustrations he 
recognised the unuiue opportunity by which, in a 
public school, the life of the community gives 
substance and meaning to history, at the same 
time that history shows the dignity and service- 
ablene.ss of the organised life of the school. All 
1 Cliap. iv p. 1 1,'}. 
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this illustrated his favourite idea — the oneness of 
human life, in virtue of which he maintained the 
great classic writers to be “ modern authors ” — 
cencerned, that is, with a stage of political 
development analogous to ours. The study of 
Thucydides he held to be “ not an idle inquiry 
about remote ages and forgotten institutions, but 
a living* picture of things present, fitted not so 
much for the curiosity of the si holai as for the 
instruction of the statesman and the citizen ” 
(Prefai'e to vol. iii. of his ‘ Tliucydulcs ’).i 

Arnold’s practice and theory will form the 
starting-point for the treatment of the subject 
here. When the rules and first principles of an 
art are in debate, as is the ca^c in England with 
the art of teaching, the method of investigation 
most likely to be fruitful in results and least likely 
to divide opinion is that vhieh refeis constantly 
to the handling of the art by one of its acknow- 
ledged masters. 


1. A fine in^taiire of hi-. aj»|ilu‘!itioii of aiieieiit history to 
the circunlHtancen of seliool occurs in a letter to a colleague, 
referring to certain eiitn'isms on llngh\ discn)line “’When 
we aie attai'ked, we have MOine light to sav vvitli Scipio, who, 
scorning to leply to a charge of eoiruption, said, ‘ Hoc die cnin 
Hannil«le liene el felieiter pugn.ivi’ — ‘We liave done good 
enougli, and undone enough evil to allow us to hold our 
‘assailants cheap ’ The passage recalls Matthew Arnold’s 
witness to his father’s jniwer of making history credible 

‘Through thee I lielieve 
In the noble and great who are gone ’ 
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Preliminary Questions. 

The inquiry implied in the subject is a double 

one : 

1. In point of organisation, what place should 
be given to ancient history in the curriculum of a 
school ? 

2. In point of teaching, how is the individual 
teacher to make sure that his pupils get the most 
they can out of the work? 

In dealing with the first of these questions it will 
be necessary to take history as a whole, apart from 
the divisions into which its subject-matter falls. 
These are, indeed, quite arbitraiy. We may agree 
with Aniold that the year 500 ad is the most 
convenient date at Avhich to say that ancient 
history closes, since it is the neaiest round and 
easily remembered number to the period which 
marked the decisive entry of two new and striking 
elements into political history — Christianity and 
the Teutonic races. But the distinction does not 
affect the question of the place of history in a 
school cun-iculum. 

Every time-table is a numerical expression of 
the relative values of different studies in the sum- 
total of training. Is history “worth its place” in 
a time-table, and how big a place shall it have? 
Which, again, implies the question : Is there any- 
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thing, either in the information conveyed or in the 
faculty cultivated by the study of history, that 
should make it an indispensable part of education ? 

The province of history ^ m the kingdom of 
knowledge is the past of mankind, and more 
particularly the past of mankind as organised in 
political communities. In a very vague and wide 
sense history may be said to include such studies 
as deal with man individually and socially 
(anthropology, archaeology, etc ) ; but in its specific 
sense, and as a school-subject, history is the 
“biography of political societies.” It therefore 
has so much in common with art — and in particular 
with the art of literature— that its aim is to con- 
struct a representation of human life. But human 
life in a special aspect is its theme, and this it 
seeks to reproduce «.< a svnei^ of events ni order of 
time. The use of the order of time and the tieat- 
ment of men as grouped in governments are the 
specific marks of history. Thus it has so much in 


1. The ■woril itself is inteiesting , — ongiimllj, of course, 
Urropla meant inquiry or investigntioii of an j kind. ByAristt)tle 
it is applied to that preliiiiiimry collection and record of the 
‘ facts ^ of a subject m Inch must precede discoi erj of general 
principles; such, c.g. us Ins own account of animals, which, 
imitated by Plinj’, has giien vogue to the term 'Natural 
History.’ The specially human sense w tncii the wonl generally 
bears now is due perhaps to the influence of the opening 
sentence of the Father of History Inniself . ‘ HpoSdroo 

‘AA,utapv>j<rtr^os Urroplrjs ciirdSc^is rySt. 

‘ Story ’ is only a truncated form of the same word. 
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common with natural science that it proceeds only 
after a methodical study of given matter and 
at stating what has actually occurred. To do this 
it must have canons of evidence, by which it 
decides whether or no this or that really did 
happen. 

The importance of the information, then, con- 
veyed by history seems to lie in this : that without 
it a momentous aspect of human life must 
remain blank to the imagination and dark to the 
reason, and that if we are ever to arrive at an 
understanding of things as they are, it can only 
be by a knowledge of the process bj' which they 
came to be so The importance of the faculty 
which it trams is that it is a faculty constantly 
required for critical issues in actual life. The 
importance of the subject might not seem to need 
enforcing But it is still only an optional subject 
in English primary schools, and, in point of 
fact, gieatly neglected as systematic matter of 
instruction.^ In France the children in primary 
schools not only receive a thimmgh grounding in 
the history of their own couiitiy and of its 
relations to its neighbours, but are also taught in 
outline some of the main salient facts about the 
great Eastern civilisations to wlucli we owe the 

1. In the Blue Bt»ok for out of ‘22,76.5 school depart- 

iiieiitH exaniineil in ‘ class subjects,’ only 3,5lf7, or less thkn a 
sixth, are rejKjrted as presciitiUK history. 
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beginnings of our own. In Germany the scheme 
is not so elaborate, but insures, even in elementary 
schools, a clear outline of German history. 

As regards secondary schools, a consideration 
of the nature of history leads to two corollaries : 

1. That in point of information an ideal 
curriculum in history will, as a final result, give 
some outline, however meagre, of the continuous 
senes of events by which Western Europe has 
come to be what it now is. 

2. That in point of fatuity an attempt will be 
made with the higher foims to convey a inasteiy, 
however imperfect, of the laws of evidence by 
which a great liistonan assures himself of the 
credibility of his ‘ facts,” of his manner of dealing 
with a mass of mateiial, and »f the descriptive 
art by which he selects typical points for nanation. 

Two Schemes of History Te.\ching. 

Taking it now for granted that histoiy is to be 
taught, as an indispensable subject, through all 
the forms of a seeondaiy school, I shall put in 
for consideration two schemes of history teaching; 
one, only in outline, sketched by Arnold m his 
essay called “ llugby School — Use of the Classics,” 
reprinted in his “Miscellaneous Works” (London, 
1845) ; the second, that of the Prussian higher 
schools, as set forth in the ” Lehrplane und 

I 
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Lehraufgaben fiir die hoheren Schulen” (pub. 
Berlin, 1896), by Wilhelm Hertz, with the 
authority of the Prussian Minister of Education.^ 
In regard to the latter it is paitu-ularly worthy of 
note that an identical course is laid down in 
history for Gymnasien and Healschulen (classical 
and modern schools). 

A. — Arnold's Schkmk of Historical Study. 

(a) For Young Chihhrn 

A series of lessons on pictures or “prints” of 
scenes from universal history portraying remark- 
able events in striking fashion Tlieir mam object 
is to give vivid centres of association round which 
to group the stories [Arnold seems to have been 
conscious that he himself owed much to the 
method of combining a story picturesquely told 
with a picture sfieakingly drawn. See the story 
given above of his exploit at tJiice years old, and 
compare the passage in “ Stanley,” c iii., p 100. 
“ In examining children in the lower forms he 
would sometimeh take them on his knee and go 
through picture-book.s cif the Bible or of English 
history, covering the text of the narrative with his 
hand, and making them explain to him the subject 
of the several prints.”] 

1. Officially desumafed ‘The Minister for Ghostly, Educa- 
tional, and Medicinal Affairs ’ 
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(6) For the Middle Forms of Schools 

The study of brief and lively histories of Greece, 
Home and England 

The main purpose at this point is to excite 
curiosity and to stimulate appetite for increased 
knowledge. 

(c) In the High cr Forms 

The study of some first-rate historian “ whose 
mind was foimed in, and Iwars the stamp of, some 
jieriod of advanced civilisation analogous to that 
in which we now live,” such, for instance, as 
Thucydides oi Tacitus In this stage the teacher’s 
object will be to cncouiage reftmt/on among his 
pupils by lending them to study (i) the criteria of 
a credible narrative; (ii) the causes of events and 
the history of institutions. They will be trained 
to look for the iiupoitant points, to make 
judgments, and to apply them to analogous 
circumstances. 

B. — Course of IIimoru.ai, Study ior Skcond.yrt 
Schools is Prussia (Classu.ul asd Modern 
alike) ahranokd for nine Years. 

This falls into three main divisions : 

(a) First two years, preparatory (in two lowest 
forms). One hour a week of oral instruction 
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without text-book of any sort, firatly, in 
“picturesque biographies” (“ Lebensbilder”) from 
the history of the Fatherland, starting from the 
children’s own time and distiict; secondly, in the 
“saga-like” early histoiy of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

(/3) From the third to the sixth year , intermediate^ 
(from “(Juai-ta” to “ TTnteiselvUiula ") 

(i) A genei’al rt'view in outline r)f Gieek history 
to the doatli of Alexander the Great, 
and of Roman histoij'^ to the death of 
Augustus, with brief references to the 
influence of primitive ( tnental civilisation 
on Greece and Rome. Two hours a week 
for one yeai. 

(ii) Starting from the death of Augustus and 
a sketch of the histoiy of the Roman 
Western Empire, an outline of German 
histoiy to the close of the iliddle Ages. 
Two hours a week for one year 

(iii) Geiman histoiy from the close of the 
Middle Ages to the accession of Frederick 
the Gieat. Two hours a week for one 
year. 

1. Tlie forms of licrmiin secondary hc1i(m>1s are arranged for 
a nine years’ course, every ls>y noiiunallj leinaining a year in 
each form. The forms arc numliercd from iMittom to top, 
contrary to the Englisti practice, VI , V.. TV., III. It and A, 
II. B and A, 1 B and A. 
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(iv) 'German history from the accession of 
Frederick the Great to the present time. 
Two hours a week for one year. 

(y) Advanced, last three years from “ Ober- 
sekunda” to “ Ober Prima ” 

(i) Revision of the chief events of Greek 
histoiy down to the death of Alexander, 
and of Roman histoiy io the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West, with a closer 
study of the causes and eftects of the 
events desi-ribt^d, and of ancient institu- 
tions, political and social Three houis 
a week for one yeai. 

(ii) Study of “ epoch-making ’’ events of 
universal histoiy from the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West to the close 
of the Thirty Years’ Wai, with special 
refei-eiice to hi.stoiical cause and efiect. 
Three hours a week for one year 

(iii) Study of the chief events of modem history 
from the close of the Thiity Years' War 
to the present day, with specidl reference 
to the House of llohenzolleni Three 
houre a week foi one year. 


1 N.B.— In eveiy cnne where a period of (ierniaiiy history is 
to be studied, tlie olheml syllahuR lays downs that external 
history, so far tut it is of world-wide inu>ortanee, is to lai taken 
along with (lennan The syllabus also insists on tlie study of 
the geographical liackground of history. 
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Prussian Notes on Method. 

The official syllabus for Prussian secondary 
schools defines the general object of the historical 
course as follows : First, the imparting of a certain 
knowledge, viz., that of the most striking events of 
universal histoiy, together with a more detailed 
account of German and in paiticular Prussian 
histoiy; secondly, “the development of the 
historical sense ” 

It apjiears also from the “ llemarks on Method,” 
which follow the curriculum, that the Prussian 
Ministry of Kdiu'ation desiies to impiess upon its 
teachers the duty of cariying out the pi'esent 
Emperor's wish tliat the cliildMui should be warned 
against revolutionary methods in politics, and 
should Ik' encourageil to hnalty and patiiotisni. 
The directly piactical ami national coloui given 
to liistoiy teaching in German schools, and its 
vigorous appeal to feeling, aie as stiikingly 
chai'acteristic as the system and the symmetry 
with whu'h, on the intellectual side, the scheme 
of instruction has been planned. In these remarks 
on method special attention is called to the 
necessity of studying the social and economic 
aspects of modem liistorj’ with the older boys. 
But great stress is laid on the difference of method 
to be employed in the iiitei mediate and advanced 
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stages of the course. In the intermediate, it is 
the external and picturesque aspect of histoiy and 
the personality of great men ihat are chiefly to 
be dwelt upon. In the advanced, the study of the 
causation of events and of ihe inner life of 
institutions is to bo the main point. ^ 

SlillLAltlTJl’.S TlKl'WKVN TIIK TWO SCHEMES. 

It will be seen that in some jioints theie is a 
remarkable agreement between the c oursc.s schemed 
i‘e8peeti\ely by Arnold aiul the I’lU'.sian ilinistiy 
of Education. They aie at one in leeommending 
a triple eouise, adapte<l to thiee stages of mental 
growth; each section roughly to co-iei the whole 
ground as regards matter, but to take rlift'eient 
aspects of it, and to treat them iii a wholly diffei'ent 
spirit and method. Arnold s plan, in the third 
stage, of eoniieeting the study of history with the 
literary study of great historical wiiteis, seems 
sounder than the Piussian idea of insisting so 
much upon the piesent-day political bearings of 
the subject. 

1. The histoiiciil cuiiu’itluin in I'leiuh (’Ja-.sii-al 'ccoiidary 
scliools, as liy decree nt Jiiii "dS, ISllO. i> %ery smnl.ir in matter 
covered to the Prinssiiin course The history of Tianee is taken 
in fully a.s jrreat detail as the history of I’riissia thieiihole 
year (in the ‘elasse de si.Meiiie' foi Isnsof eleven) is f;ueii to 
the ancient civilisations of the lia.st ' Hut the es'ential point 
of the systems, Isitli of Arnold and the Prussian ^Ministry', 
viz , the ifoi/We survey of the ground in two stages (after the 
preiiaratory stage), is lost in the Krerioh system 
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Principle op the two Schemes. 

The pn net pic of airangement is the same in 
both cases. The subject-matter is arranged, not 
in the older which would occur to an historian as 
the “natural" or “logical” oidcr prescribed by 
the subject itself, but in a “ psychological ” order, 
presciibed by the varying inteiests and capacities 
of childien at difi'erent stages of growth. 

Accepting this a.s the tnic piinciple, and having 
in view the needs of an English secondary day 
school, of the gianunar school oi “ local " type, 
such as, on the average, ke«-ps its boys fiom nine 
to eighteen, we should accept also tlie three stages, 
with a few pieliinmary notes on them. 

Notes on the Tiikek Si \oks 

(a) The piepaiatoiy stage will have partly been 
done at home or in a pieparatoiy school Puie 
nairative may to .some seem out of place, even in 
the First Form But the text -book will be of the 
simplest. The subje<‘t-mattei iaIU be mainly 
biographical, and the lives «electe<l will be fiom 
all ages ami countiies of European histoiy. The 
effect of the lessons will still mainly depend on the 
power of the teacher to “tell a story.” It has 
been shown by exjjerimcnts that dramatic lepre- 
eentations of historical scenes by young children 
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themselves are most effectual in making an 
interesting and lasting impression. 

(6) In the intermediate stage, from ten to 
fourteen, boys are ready for history, but with the 
element of story still strongly marked in it The 
picturesque and stirring side of things, movement 
and adventure, and the good or evil fortune of 
persons, will interest them most But their interest 
in their heroes once awakened, they will, for their 
sakes, willingly learn a great deal about the tedious 
matters in which those hei-oes were engaged. At 
this stage everything seems to depend on two 
conditions not easy to reconcile: fiist, on getting 
rapidly over the ground and passing boldly from 
period to period and country to country; secondly, 
on giving detail in suffiiient abundance to make 
the narrative imaginable to boys at an age when 
they see everything “ from the small end,” in its 
most concrete and peisonal form. It will be best 
perhaps to take chajiters of histoiy here and there, 
the master himself bridging the gaps with needful 
summaries, but pressing on and keeping the sense 
of imivement always lively If there is a good 
middle-school libiaiy, and the boys aie reading 
“ liereward ” and “Old St, Paul’s" and “Wood- 
stock” and “Erling the Bohl ” ami “The Cloister 
and the Ileardh” and “Ivanhoe” for themselves, 
there will not be so much need for the master to 
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insist on the picturesque aspect of history in form 
work. 

(c) Accepting Arnold’s proposal to connect 
history at this stage diicctly with the work in 
literatui'c, we shall still requiie, if the history of 
the people of the Mediterranean and Atlantic sea- 
boards is to be in any outline, however meagre, 
present as a eontmuous series of events to the mind 
of the pupils at the end of tlu‘ eouise, two or three 
books, such as Freeinan’s shoit ‘‘General Sketch 
of Euiopean llistoiy,” Itrycc's “ Holy Homan 
Empins” or, in the Fifth Form, C M. Yonge’s 
oxeelleiit “ Landmaiks of llistoiv — Ancient, 
Mediteval, and Modern.” IJooks foi leferonce in 
the school libraiy lH*ennie only too abundant at 
this stage. Besides Giote and Mommsen, and 
Freeman’s H istoi ical Essays, ” t heie are Duncker’s 
“History of Antiquity," and som(> of the volumes 
of those two ex( client sei les “.Stoiy of the Nations,” 
and “ Heroes of the Nations”; and for an introduc- 
tion to the philosophy of histoiy Maine’s “Ancient 
Law,” and Bagehot’s “Physics and Politics.” 

Coxxnxiox OK Tin; .Study ok Am ir-.NT History 
\MiH Tin .S( Kirn 111. Li..s.sox. 

An enominus oppoitiinily and lulvantage will be 
thrown away unless, all through the course of 
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history, the Scripture lessons are so arranged that, 
among other things, and with due respect to the 
main purpfjse for which they aie given, they may 
on the hiHtnricaJ side help to fill in the outline of 
ancient history. Xo small part of our life is 
Semitic as well as Aiyan ; and the iclation of 
Aryan to vSemite is a most fruitful subject of 
study. The elementary facts ot it can best be 
given through the lliblu-al les,s()ns. In the histoiy 
of the llebn'ws we come ncces.sarily into contact 
with the gieat Eastern Empiu-s — Egy2>t, Assyria, 
and Persia. Later, m the ponod between the Old 
and Xew Testament, the age of the Septuagmt 
version and tlie Apocrypha, boys may get to know 
something of a most impoitant cpoih, which 
is, peihaps necessaiily, neglected in “seculai" 
histoiy, the Alexan<hine epoch and the age of 
the Hellenistic monaichn's Latin a"ain thev 
approach tlie richest possible mine nl historical 
interest in the "Acts of the Apostles,” wheie East 
and AVest meet in tlie person of St. Paul, a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, yet born a citi/eii of Home, a son 
of Benjamin «ho wrote lettei.s in (jieekand quoted 
Greek poetry and philosopliy; aiiested in the 
Temple at deiusalem for bieach of Levitical law; 
saved fiTun his own eonntiymen by Homan legion- 
aries to defend himselt befoic Homan governors 
and to claim a trial at Home, in the highest court 
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of appeal, the presence of Caesar himself. Here 
we have ancient history of the most important 
kind — an instance of Roman imperial rule in 
actual working — with the gieat advantage that it 
is history read in an “original source," and that, 
literature of the liigliest value. 

It 18 now possible to conclude the first part of 
the subject with a suggested scheme of histoiy for 
a school of the type mentioned above (see preceding 
page). 

8kco\d P.vkt of tuk .‘sciukct. 

Methods of Teaching. 

Ohjkc'T of Mkihod IX History. 

The method, as distinct fioin the organisation, 
of histoiy teaching has been treated with special 
knowledge by the writci of the chapter on 
“ M (Klein Histoiy.” I would wish to subscribe 
fully to all that he says ujkui the necessity of so 
adapting one's method as to tram boys to read for 
themselves,^ and to give a clear and precise account 
of what they have read. Every subject of teaching 
has, like every form of governmeot, a “degenerate 
half-brother" with a misshapen likeness to itself. 
The corruption of history teaching is unintelligent 
cram of unexplained “facts." 

I. ‘ Yon (some here not to read, but to learn bow to read,’ 
Arnold used to say to the SiaUi at Kiigby. Stanley, o, iii. 

p. 80. 
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Text-books. 

Mr. Somervell’s method of “ preparatory ques- 
tions,” or somethinf' very like it, is necessary to 
train boys to the proper use of a text-book. The 
choice of a text-book is a matter of great difficulty. 
In the preparatory stage, when we are still at 
“story” and not yet advanced to “history,” we 
can, if necessary, do witliout one. In the inter- 
mediate stage, the first systematic survey of the 
ground, the text-book should be as short and as 
simple as possible. In Forms TI. to IV eveiything 
must be done to prevent the premature introduction 
of difficulties which ought not to arise until later. 
No time is more grii'vously and fruitlessly lost in 
teaching, than that which is bestowed upon elabor- 
ately explaining to a boy at twelve what — without 
explanation— wall be to him, at sixteen, as plain 
as way to parish church. In the intennediate 
stage, then, we should have a short text-book, and 
fill in details at discretion 

Note- BOOKS. 

The boys will, of course, have note-books for 
history, even in the Second Form — note-books well 
bound and of goixl pa|>cr, with a wide page, not 
too closely ruled. In this they will copy maps and 
sketches fi-om the blackboard, and will wiite any 
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fuller account of persons or things which their 
master may think it is judicious to give them. 

iLI.rsTllATIOXS 

In the middle tonus of a school, with boys from 
ten to fourteen, visible objects are scarcely of less 
importance as an aid to imagination and memory 
than at an earlier stage It may be laid down as 
essential that no histoiy lesson should be given 
below the Fifth Fonn without illustration of some 
sort, whether by way of map or plan drawn on the 
blackboaid, rough coloui-sketeh mounted on brown 
paper and pinned conspicuously to the wall, photo- 
graph, com (actual or fac-simile), a rubbing from 
a monumental biass oi inscription, or something 
of the kind ‘ 


(’aUE \KEDH) IN' TUKIU UsK. 

Discretion and economy aie needed in the use 

1 A iiiuseiuii Im-, U-cti Htiirtetl ai the otliee'* of the Teachers’ 
(tuild, (lower Street, W f , wlicre KpwnneiiH of historical 
illiittration- may l>e -tmlieii. An e\i client fiene-< of boldly 
colomed pictures ol striking events iii Kiirojiean history i« to 
be seen at the S 1' C.K ottiees in N'orthuniberland Avenue. 
Senes of mapic lantern slides have tsHiii carefully prepared by 
Messrs (r I’hilip and Son, 3‘i, Fleet Street, E th, to Ulnstrate 
particular text-fsjoks A catalogue of such a set for Fyfle’s 
ni.story of (Ireece, uitli notes by the Hev. T. F'leld, is to be 
cot from Messrs Ma<‘millun atnl Co An organised system of 
lantern illustrations for history lessons lias lieeii worked out by 
Canon Lyttelton at Hailej bury College A lieginner will find 
no lack of belj) in olitaming illustrations, vivid and suitable. 
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of illustrations. The teacher will find that the 
simpler and more strictly relevant to the main 
point of his lesson he can make them, the greater 
will be their effect. A clear and striking picture 
or model makes an admirable k 1 art in g- point for a 
lesson in history. A few questions to the form 
will insure that tliey are looking at the important 
points in it; a lough sketch in their own note- 
books, if the illu.stration be simple enough, will fix 
the gist of it still better. At each new section of 
the lesson a new illustration may apjiear, but it is 
well to be sparing with them, else the show may 
get the better of the substance. Pliotographs mean 
little or nothing to young childrtui (with whom 
colour 18 a necessary element for full inteiest and 
understanding), but they arc very useful with the 
highest forms, and to be had in abundance. 

Thk Lixk of Time. 

One indispensable piece of apparatus the boys 
will make for tliemselves This is the Line of 
Time, by which the grim difficulty of “dates” is 
to be approached. Every boy should possess a 
strip of paper 2ft. 4in. in length and Hin. broad. 
Leaving a margin at each end of lin., he draws a 
line 26in. long The right extremity of the line 
is the present moment in the present year. The 

j 
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left extremity is a somewhat uncertain point in the 
“dim and distant” past, to which history can travel 
by means of the Egyptian monuments. As the 
line is constantly growing, like a live thing, at 
one end, and cannot be precisely fixed at the other 
(“an island at the conflux of two eternities”), any 
boy will see that we can only nieasuie distances on 
it by taking a point insiile it to work baekwanls 
and forwards fiom. IVe might take any point. 
Thucydides, for instance, used the point at which 
the Peloponnesian War came to an end; the later 
Greeks that at which the first gicat games were 
held at Olympia; the Romans that at which they 
fancied their city was lounded, etc., etc. As a 
matter ol fact, we now' all agree to use the same 
point— -that which old chronologers assigned for 
the birth of Christ. A little thought will show 
that the figure to be assigned to our measuring 
point must be, wherever we jilace it, 0. Allowing 
2in. to leprcscnt in space what oOO years are in 
time, we shall put our 0 point at T'’/jUi. from the 
right extiemity of our line, which will now repi-e- 
sent 18,97 as near as may be. This will leave 
IS^/jin. to the left of mir measuiing point, which 
will enable us to go back 4,000 years, enough for 
practical jiuiiioses. The ii-in. points are now to be 
maiked off on the line, to show pi'rioils of 500 years. 
Two inches to the right of 0 will be 500 a.d., 2in. 
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to the left of it 500 u.c., which we may represent 
for short by —500. The first date which each boy 
is to enter on his Line of Time is his own birth, 
which, if he be ten years old, will clearly be */jjin. 
to the left f)f 1897. So tiny a space he will find 
difficult to draw All the more easy will it be for 
him to draw the moral as to the relative bulk of 
his own history and that of the rest of mankind. 
After this fiist date, he will add othere at the 
iliscretion of his master The lonp strip of paper 
will be f^unimed into the last paf'e of his note-book, 
and neatly folded so as to fit inside its cover 
without protiudmg, ready for constant leference. 

A number of imjiortant advantages will flow 
from the use of some such Line of Time, as com- 
pared with that of an oi<linary “Date Card.” The 
comparative length of modern, medimval, and 
ancient histoiy will be seen at a glance. Dates 
will no longei be isolated, hut — as they ought to 
be — connected points in a continuous sciies The 
analogy of the Christian eia to the mciidian of 
Greenwich, each denoted by the cypher 0, will 
become cleai. A little practice will enable a pupil 
to “visualise ” a date on the Line of Time as sui'ely 
as he can a longitude on flie map of the world. 
And just as a teachei of geography makes a habit 
of refeiTing a sectional map to the larger one of 
which it IS a part, so will the teacher of history 
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begin tbe study of any particular period by 
“ locating ” it tin the line of universal history, and 
ascertaining that his pupils know where they are 
liefote they enter upon deiailed study. 

IT rs'i oHif \i- Atlas. 

Another imjilcment williout which history can- 
not intelligenily he siudled is a hi.storical atlas. 
It does not need the authoiity of Arnold to enforce 
the necessity of a cleai vimv of the geogiaphical 
background on which tbe pictures ol history are 
to be painted. Several histoncal atlases, fit for 
class use by the boys, good and cheap, are in the 
market, besides the gieat woiks of Spinner and 
others, one of wlindi fh<* foim-master will have by 
him as a book of reference 

Aiu(A\(.i-Mr NT or Lessons. 

Thus aimed, master and boys will addiess them- 
selves to the plan of eainpaign. In the Middle 
School, from Form II. to Foim IV. inehisiA-e, of 
w'hich we aie now sjauiking, they vvill bt* able to 
count on about thirty-three wetd^s in tlie year free 
of cxamiiiat 10118 This will give sixtj'-six hours 
for historj', of which ten may be set aside for re- 
capitulation. Fifty-six hours will remain for the 
study of new work, with a certain proportion of 
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text-book allotted to each. The form of the 
individual lesaon will naturally vary, but at its 
beginriinfr will usually come a restatement by one 
or two of the hoys <if the main points learnt at the 
last lesson, and at the end a few minutes will be 
given to a glance at the portion of the text-book 
to be read before the next, with “preparation 
questions ” as a guide to reading The lesson itself 
will partly take the foirn of an account by the boys 
of what they have rea<l in the text-book for the 
day, and jiartly of an illustrated supplement by the 
master of points reijuiiing special attention or 
explanation Kveiy opjioitunity , of course, will 
be taken of connecting the history with other parts 
of the form work, with the constniing of Caesar or 
Xenophon, with the Sciiptuie'’ lesson, with 
English literatiue, and even with the current news 
of the day, if so fan a chance presents itself, as, 
for instance, the famous quaiiel between (ireece, 
Turkey, and the "Six Powers ’ ovei the future of 
Crete. 

Sriijr(T-LKs.soN.s. 

It will l>e well, for an occasional variety, to take a 
“subject-lesson” outside the text-book altogether. 
An excellent theme for one such is the History of 
the Alphabet. It is amusing to tiace back our 
letter F through Ilomaii and Greek alphabets to 
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PluBnician, and ultimately Egyptian ; the homed 
snake of the hieroglyphics is still to be recognised 
in the letters of Western Euiope. Such a lesson 
connects together hitherto isolated fields of history, 
and gives a valuable insight into the pedigree of 
modern civilisation. 

Other subjects may be “ The history of some 
place-names,” “ The history of titles, Kaiser, 
Czar, Emperor, Electoi,” etc, “Egypt and its 
conquerors, fiom the Peisiaiis to the English,” 
etc , etc 

Visits to museums, or places of historical 
interest, if cai-cfully led up to, and restricted in 
scope to a uunilier of points of special importance, 
may be useful 

Mktiiod IX THE Advanced Stage. 

In the V. and VI Forms, Arnold’s view that the 
teaching of histoiy should lie directly connected 
with the study of some gieat InsloiTun piesents so 
many advantages that, once fairly tried, it is likely 
to be accepted for good. It concentrates attention 
upon the really fruitful periods of human history.^ 
History, unexpressed by some gi-eat writer, is 

1. ‘ PerUKlen the kcin Meister lieschrieli, deren Geist auch 
kein Uichter ntniet, siinl der Er/udiuii{; wcniu wert ‘ Herbart, 
quoted p 787 of lleiii's EnryklojHitiisc?ies Handbveh der 
PadagogxL. 
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perplexed, difficult and dull; and — whatever its 
worth to the “specialist” — has little value in 
school." The study of a great historian deliveni 
the form from the tyranny of the text-hook, which 
at this stage takes its proper place as servant, not 
as master. It intrmluees boys to the material 
which lies at the back of written history, and puts 
histoiy itself in its true light, as an investigation 
no less than a representation. By its means, boys 
are introduced, in a natural way, to the great 
questions in the study of which the chief 
excellence of school-work in history lies. What 
is the evidence tor this or that statement? 
Uow far is the writer biassed in his judgment? 
What light is thrown upon the mcident by the 
comparison of similar <as(*sy 'I'lie attempt to 
answer such (juestums, impeifeclly as it must 
lie done, even with a good Sixth Foim, yet 
supplies an inestimable tiaining It cultivates 
that “historical sense" or power to weigh evidence 
and to lealise events as a sequence which, as a 
lasting possession for life, is obviously more useful 
than any recollection of the subject-matter upon 
which the faculty was fiist exerci.sed It is one of 
the great advantages of ancient history compared 
with modern that the mateiials for historical 
judgment are usually of such bulk that they can 
be grasped without a vast expenditure of time. 
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In this way a reading, say, of Thucydides, Book I. 
(as edited for schools by W. II. Forbes, and 
published by the Clarendon Press with reference 
to the authorities collected in the notes to Grote’s 
History), will make an excellent introduction to the 
“ critical ” study of history. Ho, in a different way, 
will the study of the early books of Xenophon’s 
“ Hellenica.” On the side of lloniau ITistoiy a 
splendid study of tliis kiml is aft'oided by Livy, 
Book I., in Seeley's edition, along with lime’s 
little book on "Kaily Borne,” in the “Epochs of 
Ancient History' ’’ 

The “Comparative Meihod.” 

Arnold’s practice of studying modern history, 
also, with his Sixth, and of using, wheier'er 
possible, the metliod of conipai isoii, c.y as between 
the campaigns of Hannibal and Frederick the 
Great, has other good results besides that of 
delivering classHul students fioiii too narrow a 
devotion to antiquity It is the “ comparative 
methoil ” as useil by Niebuhr and others which has 
in this century thrown so great a light on all parts 
of history, but jiarticularly on the origin and 
growth of institutions, such as the Patriciate at 
Rome, and the Archonship at Athens. If one 
term out of the three be given to modern history, 
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the other two can be given to ancient. Conversely, 
on a “ modern side,” one term will be given to 
ancient and two to modern history. With this 
scheme, the critical study of some books of the 
Old Testament, with refeience to the Septuagint 
Greek, and of the New, in the original, will work 
harmoniousl}’ enough. 

Mkthod of Individi'.^i. Ltcssox.s. 

The method, at least, in the Sixth Form, will 
approximate closely to that of the “ Leetuit',” and 
tlie hoys will hegin to practise the valuahle art of 
taking rapid, clear, and businesslike notes But a 
skilled foini-masler will take jireeautions to avoid 
too rigid or monotonous a procedure The lesson 
will sometimes take the foim of an invvsityaiion 
into a point of difficulty ( >ne of the elements in 
Arnrdd's teacliiiig whirdi evidently impressed his 
pupils most was that he liimself was for ever 
learning He would constantly send for books of 
reference and "hunt up” what lie wanted to find, 
taking < are to express his jileasuie at discovering 
something new or correcting a misapprehension of 
his own 

K.S.SAY.S, KTC. 

Sometime.s essays will be set on points of history 
that will need U'seareh in the sehoid library. And 
the Debating Society will often lead to lively 
historical discussion. Controversy of any sort, if 
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only interesting enough, is an effective spur to 
study. Was Catiline a desperado or a martyr? 
Did Mary Queen of Scots really write the casket 
letters? Was the assassination of Ciesar a crime 
08 well as a blunder? Such ancient problems are 
new to boys, who readily take siiles in such matters, 
and they will not he worse judges later on for 
having begun by plujong the advoi ate. A world 
of fascinating reading opens before them as soon 
as they have knowledge and experience enough to 
take inteiest in the theor\' of government. Selec- 
tions from Aristotle’s “Ibditics,” chaiders from 
Maine’s “Ancient Law,” and ]higchot'.s "Physics 
ivnd Politics", Mill on “ llejueseiitative Govern- 
ment’’ and "Libeity,” Macaulay’s Essays on the 
“Utilitarian Theoiy of Politics,” have a stiong 
attuu'tiou foi “politically minded” peojde in their 
last yeai of scdiool, and will lead to more leading 
afterwards. 

TkXI -HOOKS 

For periods studied in “outline a text-book will 
be used, and happily the ihojce of such foi the T. 
and A'l. is larger and better than for the lower 
forms. Put the style of some is uiifoitunate. 
The influence of Mommsen has had an unhappy 
result predicted by Fieemaii— on the way in 
which some of the great figuies of Homan history, 
Pompey, and Cicei-o, and Cato, aie habitually 
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written and spoken of. "The poisonous tendency 
to mo<lernise " has also led to a custom of making 
the Romans and Gieeks serve as texts for homilies 
on details of politics or morals. Rut there are still 
text-books to be found that ai-e free from such 
faults, and are wntten in a style not unwoithy of 
the heioic dignity of their subject. 

The tradition of Arnold is not extinct, and there 
ai’C school.s in Knglaud in which a master’s 
entluisiasm for Instory <‘ommunicates a lasting 
love of the study to his pupils. It is a saying of 
Stevenson’s* tliat “to be wholly devoted to some 
intellectual exeicise is to have succeeded in life." 
To this tonu ot success caieful teaching m history 
IS at least as likely to lead as that in any other 
subject. 

1. In Wfxr df IIfri)n.\1on 

Note on the Literature of the Suhjict 

I Jia\e Ik'lti ulile to firnt little in tn;ili-'h on tlie theory «if 
hi'-tor.v tea< Ian;; owept the tion in Kili h s l.ectiires Then* 
I' an .\iiienean volume iii the* International hdiieation ' senes, 
by Hinsdale, on ‘ llovv to study and teach Hrtory,’ hut It 
contains little that will help Kii;;lish readeis. I'hc v olunie of 
essays on ‘ .MetlusU of Teaehiii;; ami Study in;; History.’ in the 
‘ J’eda;;o;;ieal I-ihi,ii_v, ed hy Stanley Hall (‘2nfl edition, 
jiiihlished Host^ui, IStlTi). (oiitains one or two helpful ^pers. 
‘Studies in Histoinal .^lethod,’ hy Maiv Sheldon ItarncK 
(Ishister, iMhT), iH entliusm'tie It eontaiiis a full hihlio;;rtiphy 
of .^memaii literntuie on ihe siihjeet Theie apia-ars to l>e no 
Tero;a'ised authority on the snhieet in l•’reMl h The (Icniuui 
htemture is, of eimrse, ahiindiint The aitieh* in Hem's 
‘ Kncyklonadisehes Haiidluieh der l’udn;;o;;ik ttives a full 
aeeount oi it 1 liaye got most from Oskar .Inzer's artiele 
• (ieseliK hte ’ in tlie ‘ Ifandhneh der l!;i 7 iehnn;;s. nnil Itnter- 
riclitslehre’ and the same writer's ' Iteuierkurieeii uber den 
gescliichthchen rnterncht ’ 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN 
ENGLAND IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

[A lecture delivered at the Cambridge ITiiiier'.ity Etterision 
Sutniiier Meeting, August, 19(K) ] 

t 

AtMlying (1) ('oiinevion of the subject of the I.ectuie with 
the wntral topic of the Stiiniuer Meeting, “ Life and Tliouglit 
ill England in tlie Nineteenth Century " —Cd; The ‘ historical 
methoii ’ and the ‘ hintoru al sense ’ distinguish tins eentury from 
the ‘it prion' philosophv and the uiisyni[).itheli(' treatment of 
the jiael which marked tlie Eighteenth --Examnles of this 
tendency in the 'I’lieory of t lovernnieiit, in Tlieoiogy, and in 
Literatiiie and Art 'I’lie idea of (leittoinHint llic lentral idea 
in tlie thought of this eeiituiv— (3) At the opening of tlie 
eentury the sinking feature of the .studies of oui I nnersities 
and l‘iiblic School.s was, with certain excejitioiis, the sni>reniacy 
of the Kirigle classical eurnciihim, as instituted at the Kcinal 
of Learning — This contained ‘implieit Hi'iort, although 
History was not taught at. a se|»aratc ‘subject --(4) The 
Ninetee-iith (’eiituiy is marked hy the hreak u}) of the single 
cnmciiliini — Hislsii-v emeiges as a suls-tantne subject — 
attempt of Thomas Arnold to pieserie unity iii tlie sidieme of 
a lilieral education — History the ceiitriii subject iii las ststem 
of practice, as it was in Herbart s system of theory — (.’5) The 
la.st third of the century sees ■ sjaa-ialisation ' dominate our 
Mindies — The treatment of History in eiery grade of our 
schools is unsatisfactory — lO) The great rei|iii.sae for the pro- 
gress of our eilueatiori in the Twentieth ('entiiiy is a simpler 
and clearer idea of a liberal cihication — I'lace of History in 
this idea. 


It is sometimes made a point of objection to 
meetings such as tlie one (hat we are all attending 
during these weeks at Cambridge, that the lectures 
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delivered at them are upon topics so various and 
so many that the effect is mainly to bewilder and 
to distract. The student, if is said, goes from 
discourses on Dante and the Nebular Hypothesis in 
the morning, to addi-esses o]i Bacteriology and the 
Music of Itichard Wagner in the afternoon. His 
hasty and rather puzzled pilgrimages from one 
quarter of the town to another are, according to 
our cTiticN, a fit symbol of his wandering attention; 
and the farrago of his note-book is a pfcture of the 
confusion of his mind Such a ciiticism may have 
an element of truth in it, although it is based on 
an exaggerated disbelief in tlie power of the mind 
to deal with and to arrange the material which the 
mind receives. But we may claim that the 
Syndicate has on this occasion provided us with a 
core of thought round which we may group our 
ideas, and so has given a certain unity of action to 
our drama "Life and Thought in England in the 
Nineteenth Centuiy” is our unifying concejition, 
in r(?lation to which we are to arrange all the 
multiplicity of our notions on the many subjects 
of our Time-Table. It is a historical conception 
and therefore in intimate connexion with the 
special subject of my own lecture, which is that of 
the Teaching of History. 

History in its w'idest sense is perhaps the most 
characteristic form of intellectual activity in the 
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nineteenth century. Incalculable as has been the 
influence of the study of the natural sciences, it 
may be doubted n-hether after all the influence of 
history in all its diftcrent forms has not been 
greater still upon the life of the nation 

If one contrasts roughly the prominent type of 
mind towards the close of the eighteenth century 
with the prominent type in our own generation, 
one mayijuestion whether any diflcrence goes quite 
so near the*centie a.s thi,s, namely, that in the 
eighteenth century the Inslunrul sense was in a 
great degri'c absent oi undeveloped. Take the 
chief spheres of national life and compare them, 
then and now In the theory' of government and 
law the eighteenth centun' dealt with its 
problems abstiuetly and metaphysically. Voltaire, 
Kousseau, Montesquieu, woiking nut the sugges- 
tions of lIobbe.s, produced d prion doctrines on the 
iiatuix* of Soveieignty, on the Social Contract, on 
the Bights of Man, which were completely un- 
histoncal in character In England they ha<l their 
countei’pai't in lleiitham and the Utilitarian 
School. These theories profoundly influenced the 
groat final movement of that century, the French 
Bevolution, whiidi was an organised attempt to 
abolish the histoiy of a nation, and to create a new 
regime in a vacuum. tin the other hand, the 
nineteenth century lias seen the Theory of Govern- 

K 
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ment put upon a historical basis. Here, in 
Cambridge, Sir Henry Maine in Lis famous work 
on Ancient Laic, and many other jurists have 
vrorke<l out the comparative study of politics and 
the origins of jwlitical ideas, and have given us the 
new conception of the State a.s a growth from 
primitive conditions and customs, a growth which, 
if it is to be healthy, must be gradual and con- 
tinuous The practieal p)litics f)f <lu“ century have 
confinned this historical conception : those elements 
of the national life which d pnoii jihilosophy in 
France had sought to abolish by dei'ree — the 
Monarchy, the Nobility, the Chuich -have proved 
to be living forces, which the new r^yime has to 
struggle with in a bitter wai, whcieof the issue at 
this moment hangs in the balam e aftei frightful 
reverses and fiightful victories for one side and 
the other. By contiast, in England the principal 
institutions of the State are in a position to-day of 
far greater security than a hundred j’ears ago, 
because they are .seen in a historical perspective, 
and their defence is baswl not ujion logic but ujMjii 
prescription 

The same general diffeience between the two 
centuries is obseiwable in points of theology and 
religious practice. The Tractarian Movement in 
the second quai-ter of this century and the Biblical 
Criticism of its third and fourth quarters are of 
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a stiikingly different character from the Wesleyan 
movement or the Deistic Controversy of the 
eighteenth century; and the distinction may be 
most shortly expressed by saying that in the 
eighteenth century the main ajipeal is to a priori 
ai^uments and to religious or jdiilosophical dogma, 
while in the nineteenth it is to history and to the 
historical method that the disputants tuim for their 
weapons. 

So, also, in Literatiii-e and Ait, the Romantic 
Movement which marks the bi'ginning of this 
century and is associated with the names of 
Wordswoi-th and Walter Scott, and the later 
Pre-Raphaelite movement led by Rossetti, and 
Holman Hunt, and Millais, and supported in 
certain aspects by Ruskiii, originated in a letiun 
to earlier models and in .sympathies which we may 
call historical. Similar influences have inspired 
our architect.s and our house funiishers : Pugin 
and Gilbert Scott and William Moms have 
gradually altered our national tiuste by taking us 
back to medieval examples. In the Drama we 
have nt least so far acijumul the historical sense 
that wo should not be able to tolerate a Macbeth 
in the guise in which David Garrick pi-e»ented 
him — a penuque and silk stockings, conspiring 
with his lady in a hooped skiid and a turban. 
Even in history itself, the whole tone and 
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atmosphere have changetl. The mighty work of 
Gibbon, however arciirate in mere statements of 
fact, is falsified by a lack of historical sense and 
historical sympathy, such as incapacilated him 
from undei-standing either the early Christian 
Church or the life of the Midflle Ages. One has 
only to compaie him with Krnest Henan to see 
the gulf that divides history' as we conceive it 
now, from the unimaginative and unsympathetic 
treatment which it lec'cived TdO years ago So 
also our entiie conce|)tioii of the natuie of language 
has been n'volut ionised within this century by a 
study of its history and by the consequent discovery 
at the hands of Sclilegel of the Indo-European 
family of tongues, and of the cousinship of 
English, and Grt*ek, and Ranskiit Even the 
greatest scientific generalisation of the century — 
the theoiy of evolution- -in a sense belongs to, and 
has itself profoundly affected, the lealm of history, 
since it reveals the long jiioeess of mfintely slow 
development by whieb animal and plant life have 
come to be what they are It is, in faet, the idea 
of dcvriopnii'iit , the central idea of history, which, 
more than any other single i<Iea, charai terises the 
thought of the nineteenth eentuiy'. 

Ours then is the century of development, the 
century of history. It is in aeeord with this fact 
that we find that the study of history as a separate 
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Bubject in our Public Schools and Universities first 
emerges during this period. It would not indeed 
be true to say that History was not taught at all 
before 1800. The Piofessoiships of Modem 
History at Oxford ami Cambridge were founded 
as long ago as 1724 by Geoige I. But these 
foundations seem to have produced no sti iking 
result eithei in the sbajie of original le.seareh or 
of infliuuice upon ITiivetsitj- studies until the 
present century. The Cniveisity of Oxford lather 
resenteil the endow imnit as a Wing politic al move. 
“Not only," says Dr Stubbs, "did they acknow- 
ledge the leceipt of tlie King's lettm in a most 
contemptuous way, foi warding then letter of 
thanks by a bedcdl, but, when by due jiiesMiie and 
by the example of Canibndge compelled to send 
a formal answei by a deputation to the King, 
clothed it 111 such woids as showed that the 
introduction of the new study was looked on as 
an uinvarranted interfeience with the educational 
tTOvernuient of the plac-c- ” And it is cjuite ceitain 
that no holdei of the Piofessm-shi]) down to the 
time of l)i Naies in the c-aih yeais of this ceiituiy 
did anything to oveic*ome the sullen suspicion with 
whicdi the* foundation of the chair was first 
received. At Cambridge the only one of the Royal 
Professors of Modern llistoiy during last century 
whose name is rmiiembeitHi in tins was the Poet 
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Gray. So again in regard to the Public Schools 
it would not be exact to say that there is no trace 
of History having been taught a hundied years 
ago Thus Dr. .lames, who was Headmaster of 
Ilugby from 1778 to 1794, used to devote the first 
lesson of the week, which began at seven o’clock in 
the morning, to the .suliject of Scripture History 
varied in a regular cvcle with Goldsmith’s Homan 
Histoiy and tlie llistoiy of England. This was, 
however, only the case with tin* Fifth and Sixth 
Forms. I cannot find tliat Histoiy was taught 
in the lower part of tlie schoid And thi* single 
hour bt'fore breakfast gi\en at Jiughy ajipears to 
have been wholly exceptional 1 have not been 
able to discover anything similar at Eton. Harrow, 
or Winchester Even at Kugby one could hardly 
say that Histoiy foimed a )<ait of the legular 
curriculum So that, .speaking hioadly, we may 
say that Hi.stoiy as a sejiarati- subject foimed no 
part of the course of studies at tin* Universities 
and Pubhi Schools in the ycai 1800. On the 
other hand, the tuiTiculum, .such as it was, 
embodied some of the most important facts of 
Eurojieau Histoiy' between the age of Pericles and 
the lievival of Learning, and formed in itself a 
historical document or relic of an extiaordinarily 
interesting kind ’i'he < las.sical curiiculum of our 
Universities and Schools which continued until 
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■well on into this century, practically unchanged, 
was itself in its origin a result of a movement for 
i-eform, a movement which like those of our own 
time assumed the shape of an appeal to the past 
and a return to earlier mochds. The history' of 
intellectual progress is marked by a series of 
revolts against systems of education, in which the 
human spirit seeks to save itself from being 
strangled in foriiiulai ies of its own making, by 
struggling back to a more primitive and less 
complex stage m its own development, by 
appealing from the Kabbis to Moses, from the 
Aristotelians to Anstotle, fiom the ratbeis to the 
Apostles. Such a icvolt was the substitution of 
the grciit clas'ic wnt<*l^ foi the works of the 
Schoolmen, a revolt consummated in England in 
the sixteenth century' Pculiaps tlie essential 
advantage of this change was that it put in the 
hands of schoidboys and students books which, 
directly or indirectly, contained the history of 
Meditei'ranean Eurojie at its highest point of 
culture. ScholasticisTU, as was natural from its 
deductive methods, had no place in its cuniculum 
for histoiy; classicism, although it did not teach 
histoiy as a specific subject, yet oftered its students 
historical material of the most precious kind. 
Thus while it is true that in 1700 history was to all 
appearances no more recognised as a part of the 
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curriculum at Oxford or at Winchester than it had 
been in 1600 , yet we must remember that at this 
later date our ablest scholars read, as a matter of 
course, the f^ieat masterpieces of Ancient History 
as well as the frieat Poets whose works illustrated 
— as nothmj; else could illustrate- — the history of 
the age in winch they wrote. Thus we may speak 
of the classical curriculum as Implicit History, 
because it contained in itself, not consciously 
disengaged from literature, a mass of historical 
material 

At the close of th<' cighteciitli r'cntiiiy, however, 
classicism had in eftcct fallen too completely into 
the hands of the (ommmitator ami the versifier, 
and the subject-matter of the great classic writers 
had ceased to be studied with the ciitliusiasm of 
the sixteeiitb-ccntuiy scholars The intellectual 
life of our Schoids and Universities was toqiid and 
unproductive to tlic last dcgix‘c; the gicat stimulus 
of the llcvival of Lt'arning had sfient its force. 
It may even be doubted whether ( txford at the 
very close of the scholastic jiciiod was quite so 
profoundly asleep as she was towunls the close 
of the classical }>crH>d. “ For a moment," says 
Mr. Hashdall in his great book on the ITniversities 
of Europe in tlie Middle Ages, “ for a moment 
the human world was brought into real and living 
contact with a new world of thought and action by 
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the ‘ New Learning ’ : but ere long classical 
education in turn became arid and scholastic — as 
remote from fruitful contact with realities — as the 
education of the Middle Ages The histoiy of 
Education is, indeed, a somewliat melancholy 
record of raisdiT(>cted eiieigy, stupid routine, and 
nari-ow one-sidediiess It seems to be only at rare 
moments iii <he histoiy ot (lie human mind that 
an enthusiasm for knowledge and a many-sided 
interest in the things ot tlie inlidlett stirs the 
dull waters of educational commonplace What 
was a revelation (o oni' geneiation becomes an 
unintelligent imitim* to the n(‘xt ('onsideied as 
mere intellectual tiaining, it may be doubted 
whether the ''Upeiioiity of a ( lassical education, 
us it was understooti at the beginning of this 
century, to that ol the nuMlieval Sclnxds was quite 
so great as is (ommonly supposed. If in the 
scholastic age the human niiml did not advance, 
even Macaulay admits that it did at least mark 
time. The study ot Aristoth' and the sidioidmen 
must have bei'ii a bettei training in subtlety and 
precision of thought than the exilusive study of u 
few poets and oiatois." 

If you tally youi mind fiom ISOO tti 1000 and 
survey the peiiod between you will see that the 
significance of this century in the histoiy of the 
higher education is that the single uiufonn 
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curriculum of the classics which, with certain 
modifications (as for instance the great attention 
given in Cambridge to mathematical studies) had 
been handed down just as it was from the age of 
the Ilcnaissancc, lias been broken up, that alterna- 
tive schemes ot study have been admitted side by 
side with the classics, and that even where the 
classics lemain tlie chiel staple of the intellectual 
training given, other subjects, in paiticular 
mathematics, liistoiy and moiiein languages and a 
little natural science have lx*en sujienidded. The 
unity of the ciunculum in the places of higher 
learning has been, for the time at any rate, lost 
and the eia of .spt i has begun. The full 

effect of this immense icMilution in our education 
18 but little grasped by any of us as yet. However 
we aiv not lieu* concerned with the general theoiy 
and histoiy of our highei cuiiiculum but with the 
fortunes of a singh* portion of it. 

The gieat impulse which the Komaiitic Move- 
ment in Literatui-e led by Sir Walter Scott gave 
to the study of llistoiy took effect in general 
literature, in private reading and in private 
(whools, more jiai t icularly in s< hools for Girls, 
some time before it touched the general body of 
the public schools. In the second third of the 
century, Thomas Cailyle and Macaulay began to 
exercise their prodigious influence over the 
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English middle classes, an influence which has 
perhaps done more than any othei single cause to 
familiarise the national mind with historical 
images and histoncal ideas. Xeilher can be called 
a pixifesHtHl teacher of history Macaulay declined 
the ProfesHOi shij) of Modem Ilistoiy at Cambridge 
when the Prince Consoit olfeied it to him, and 
Carlyle lectured, not at a I'nneiMty, but by way 
of private ventuM', in the Poitman Kooms in 
London, lie gave toui senc.s of histoi ical lectures 
— in IHdT, -IH, -(f), and 40 In this last year his 
subject was Heroes ami lleTo-woi.ship, and this 
was the only serie.s of the four that he evei wrote 
out and printed It is with 'Ihoinas Arnold that 
the Hysteiiiatic teaching of History in our public 
schools begins. His lieadiuaHtei.ship at Rugby 
lasted from IS'JO to IS42 His peculiar gloiy in 
the records of our education is tliat whereas, when 
he ciuiie to Rugby, he found on one side a society 
of Roys with a stiange corporate hie of their own 
with games, institutions, and laws of a spontaneous 
and irregular growth, ami on the other side 
a system of instruction and religious training 
entirely without lelatmu to or influence upon that 
empoiate life, he (ontiived to fuse eveiy part of 
the school energies into a unity with a eentnvl 
purpose. The self-governing eommonwealth of 
the Boys themselves he retained ami confirmed, 
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with certain modifications, but this common- 
wealth was to be so truly ordered as to train its 
membei-8 to take afterwards an active part in the 
life of the larfjer commonwealth of Church and 
State; the instmetion whethei leligious or secular 
was to interpenetrate and to illumine the life of 
this C(uninonweal(h by intKKlucini^ the Iwys to the 
historj’ of other such communities and to the great 
literatures aiu lent and modem by which the ideas 
of those communities at their Ix'st, have been 
interpiided and expressed. In Arnold's concep- 
tion, the Knglish gentleman must not only learn 
to rule and to be ruled, and to play football and to 
speak the tiuth, but he must also understand the 
histoiy of Ills countiy and the histoiy of Chiisten- 
dom, and tlio liteiatuie of Gieece and Koine, which 
along with the sacied liooks of the llebiews lies at 
the foundation of Chn.stemlom. The unity of 
education, the unity of history aie his moving 
ideas; and we shall fall shoit indeed of the true 
estimation of .Vinolil’s work for the study of 
history, if wo confine it to such matters as his 
eo-ordination of geogiaphy with history, his 
constant use of the blacklKiard in historical 
instruction, his comparative method of tieating 
ancient and modem histoiy, or even to the 
admirably devised cycle of historical lessons which 
he embodied in his school curriculum. Infinitely 
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more important than all these important things 
was the oleamesa with which he himself appre- 
hended and taught others to appiehend, the 
bearing of literature and of history upon life, and 
of life, in its turn, upon literature and history. 
He thus put ujion an entiiely new basis the claim 
of the old cla.ssical curnculum to funxish the best 
training for the modern Englishman. Our inner- 
most intellectual and spiritual life, our laws, 
polities, religion are charged with fori es which we 
cannot understand nor wisely deal with unless w’e 
study them in the light ot the single continuous 
historical process by which they have tome to be 
what they are. Aniold therel'oie, like Herbait, 
concent r-ates and unifies liis cuniculum ; but he 
does far inoic, he eoncent rates and unifies the 
whole of human life; the eore of his ciiele of 
studies is active Christian citizenship, and their 
propor-tionate value dejM'iids upon the degree in 
which they help to make that citizenship 
intelligent and earnest. 

Arnold’s intluenee as a teacher of History was, 
of course, not confined to his work at Rugby In 
the last two years of his life, 1.S41 and 42, he held 
the office of Professor ot Modern History at Oxford 
aud, short as his teimi’e of (he chair was, he roused 
the gi'eatest interest and enthusiasm by his 
lectures, and pliu'ed Hie study of History in a 
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position of importance which it had never held 
before. He also profoundly affected the views of 
his successors and likewise of those who held the 
corresponding Professorship at Cambridge. Edward 
Freeman at Oxford and Charles Kingsley at 
Cambridge in very ilifferent ways continued to 
expound the views of Arnold. 'J'lie famous saying 
that “ History is past Politics, and Politics ai’e 
present History ” was one of the sides of his 
teaching upon which they laid most stress, and 
which in the last quartci of this ccntuiy Seeley 
made the central idea of his woik as Piofessor at 
Cambridge, in this slightly alteied foim, “With- 
out History, Politns has no root, without Politics, 
History has no fruit.” This was a view which, to 
some minds, apja-ared to have its dangeis, and 
there arose in opposition to it a schoid which 
demanded that History should lx- regaided as a 
puivly ahstiai't antiquarian subject, and that the 
bearing of the past upon the present should — as a 
possible cause of pn'judicc and partisanship — be 
strictly kept out of its judicial investigations. Of 
this school Bishop Stubbs, who was appointed 
Professor at Oxford in 1807, has l)<>en the most 
distinguished nqiiesentative in England. Under 
the influence of men of this way of thinking the 
efforts of historical students were bent specially to 
discover the exact and minute truth befoi-e any 
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inferences should be made fmm it. Time forbids 
us to do more than mention the immense services 
performed by this school of histouans and by the 
Public Offices which under theii inspiration have, 
both in England and abroad, issued copies of 
ancient documents, chai acters, and lecords such as 
have revolutionised our ideas more particularly of 
the Middle Apes. 

This split of the historians into the piditical 
school and the antiquarian school was followed by 
further subdivisions. Social life and customs, 
details of diess, household furnituie and the like 
and all that wo vupuely include undei Aicha^dopy 
or Anthropidopy, had a piealcr attiartion for 
some scholars than the histoiy of political or 
municipal institutions, and we have seen arise in 
this last thiid of the eenturv a School of 
An'hieolopists whuh by its excavations and 
researches have reconst lueted Indoie our lyes the 
minutest details of ancient domestic life. One 
might pursue this proees.s of sjieciahsation and 
subdivision into many other branelies, but it is 
enough to say that the study of History hiis 
become a general name for several groups of 
highly ditt'erentiated scholars who voik exclusively 
at special sides of the whole lustoneul field. 

The consequence of this has Ireen one, winch is, 
in a w'ay, a direct contradiction of the view of 
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Arnold. It has btien thought necessary to divide 
History from Literature, and to make it a parallel 
and as it were altei native subject. A special 
Tripos in History was established by a Grace at 
Cambridge in 187M and the first examination was 
held in 1875. A similai step ha<l lieen taken some 
years before at Oxfonl, where, however, for some 
time tlie school of history was combined with the 
school of law. Henceforth, at both Universities, 
it lK*came jKissible to graduate in History, as an 
alternative to Mathematics oi (’las-sics. 

The geneial iijishot of this was a curious one. 
We have seen that, up to the time of Arnold, 
History was practically not taught a.s a subject at 
our Public Schools and rniveisitie.s H i.s influence, 
however, was so great, uinl was backed by such an 
overwhelming weight of .social opinion that 
History eiune to 1 h‘ studieil nion* oi less thoroughly 
at both one and the other Thi.s process was, 
however, an exceedingly gradual one When the 
Public School Coinnus.sioners published their 
report in 1854, it was still the i-ase at Winchester 
that neither "ancient nor modem history is 
t^iught in set lessons, and ancient history does not 
enter as a sepaiate subject into any of the school 
examinations.” " 1 wish,” say.s Dr. Moberly, the 
Head Mastei, to the Commissioneis, "we could 
teach more hi.story; but as to teaching it in set 
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lessons, 7 should not know how to do it." It is 
worth while to compare with this remark of the 
good Doctor’s a passage in Mr. A. F. Leach’s 
History of Winrhester C nJleye, where, describing 
the extreme aridity and dulness of the purely 
classical studies, even m the Sixth Form, he says 
that the one or two exceptions to this dulness live 
in his memory • as for instance when one day in 
the year 1866, Dr. Moberly came into the room 
and told them that war had been declared between 
Prussia and Austria. He delighted the boys by 
giving them a vivid account of the relations of 
those two powers in the past, and of the circum- 
stances whi< h liad brought on the war, and he 
wound up by liazarding the prophecy that the war 
would jverhajis last the lifetime of some of them. 
As a matter of fact the war was over in six weeks. 
This w'as just two years after I)i Mobeily had 
said that he should not know how to teach set 
lessons in histoiy. 

This entire absence of the set teaching of 
History at Winch«*.ster in 1864 may lie compared 
wth the account of the elaborate system of 
teaching of the subject, as now conducted there, 
given on pp. 221 of the lieport of the 

American Coinniittec of Scren on the Study of 
History in Schools. 

Similar particulars might be given with regartl 

h 
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to other Public Schools, but the maiu point is that 
whereas in the first third of the century, history 
was scarcely taught at all, and that in the second 
thin! it was introduced into llugby by Arnold, 
and elsewhere by his pupils and followers, as for 
instance bv Vaughan at Harrow, in the third 
secthm of the century it practically became 
universal in Schools, in one for in or other, and 
was made a Special subject at the Universities as 
one of the alternative avenues to a Degree in Arts. 

The specialist character given by this change at 
the Universities to the study of History seriously 
threatens its position as a part of a liberal 
education Arnold's view was, as we have seen, 
that History was essential to a comprehension 
alike of literature and of life, and must 
indispensably be taught in appropriate shapes to 
every class of the School 

On the other hand, the recent view tends to the 
specialist conception, naraelj', that History is one 
of a number of options whicii a boy may choose 
between, us siMin, at any rate, as he reaches the 
age of 15 or 20. While the clas.sical specialist is 
doing Greek Iambics, the history sjiecialist is 
reading Mommsen and Stubbs, and the mathe- 
matical specialist is doing the Binomial Theorem 
or Trigonometry. 

An exactly similar conception prevailed until 
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this very year 1900, in the Primary Schools. 
History was an option which might be taken or 
left at the discretion of the schoolmaster, with the 
further provision that it must not be taken if any 
two other class subjects were selected. Thus if 
Geography and English Grammar were taught at 
any Eleraentarr’ School, tp'^o fat to History was 
excluded. 

This extraordinary view of knowledge — that you 
can cut it into slices like a melon, and that it is 
unwholesome tor any one ]>eison to take more than 
two or thix*e of tliese slices for himself, has 
practically destroyed within tlie pi-esent centiiiy 
the idea of an “all-round ’ liberal education in 
England. That idea dot>s not exist at our 
XTniversities ; it does not exist at our Public 
Schools; it docs jK'rhaps exist, though pivcariously, 
at some of the Girls’ High Schools, through the 
introduction of the liloek Grant in this present 
year of grace. 

But at the nioiuent we see the jiaradoxieal result 
that the emergence of Histoiy as a ilistinct subject 
from Literatuit', so fur fiom s«‘curing it a safe 
place in the (uirriculum of a general education, 
threatens to ivlegate it to the limbo of alternative 
specialisms, along with Organic Chemistry and the 
Integral Calculus. Poor Clio! scarcely had she 
once more taken her place among the Muses, 
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welcomed by her aiaters of Poetry and Science, 
than she and the rest of them are torn from the 
lovely group in which they moved with arms 
intertwined, and shut up by the grim inquisitors 
of m 5 'stcrious Examination Boards, into separate 
compartments, where, m spite of their shrieks, they 
are cut up into subdivisions, such as arcbffiology, 
palspography, antliropology, epigraphy, and I 
know not what. Eveiy subdivision is carefully 
dried into mummy, and then LiIk'UimI Part I. 
Division II. of Subject xxxiii. (<) in some 
Universitv Calendar 

We all of us know the forces winch have relent- 
lessly driven us in tins direction The difficulty is 
truly a great one I'he field of knowlcMlge has 
been extended and deepened during the last 
75 years to a degrc>e unparalleled m the previous 
histoiy of mankind, and the cjiiostion how to give 
a general education which shall be at once wide 
and at the same time not superficial, has been 
made immensely more c-omplicated It is to that 
question, on tlie scdution of which our intellectual 
vitality in the future more than on any other 
depends, that we shall have to address ourselves 
in the twentieth century I venture to think that 
Ilerbart in theory, and Arnold in practice, have 
done much to suggest the pnicticable solution. 
We must lighten our curricula not by throwing 
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away this or that indispensable limb of the organic 
unity of knowledge, but by making those curricula 
consciously represent that unity, by showing the 
organic connection of their dift'erent parts and 
obliging each subject to play into the hands of all. 
When we seriously set ourselves to carry out that 
task, we shall find that history, in its widest sense, 
as the rccoid of the process by which man has 
come to be wbat be is, already fuinisbes a subject 
by means of which it will be possible to correlate 
the various aspects of knowlcylge, as they have 
in positive fact been conclatcd in the gradual 
upward progiess of humanity 




Histoi*}' in 
Elementary Schools 




MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACH- 
ING OF HISTORY IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD (1901).* 


It has bt*<(»nia necessaiy to coiisider afjesh the 
way in which History should ho taupht ni Public 
Elementary Schools This necessity aiiscs out of 
the alterations made last year m the fifteenth 
Article of the Day School ('ode, affecting the 
relations hitherto subsisting between the course 
of instruction and the method of allotting the 
Parliament aiy Giant. 


I. Position, vr to 1900, of tub si iuec t of ILstoey 
IN THE Punnic Ei.kment.vuy School. 

Up to 1900 History has been one of a number 
of “ Class Subjects " on two of wliicli (but not more 

• Note. — Tlie following pages contain the conilensed results 
of much coiiMiItutiou and study The wnier has to thank 
Mr. M. E. Sudlei and his stall In the llejMirtiiient ot Special 
Em^uines at the Iloaid of Ediuatiuii for aeeevs u> doeiiinent* 
relating to sehenies of History Temdang in use abroad Gniteful 
acknowledgment must also fie made ot the reatij and valuable 
awwtanee given, Inith orally and in writing, hy oHiccrs and 
teacliers in the sei^’ice of the Sidiool Ikiard for Loudon, as well 
as by personal friends of the w rit-er. 
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than two), grants might be claimed in respect of 
the scholars of a class, provided they reached a 
satisfactory level of attainment. Thus History 
has not hitherto been an obligatory subject in 
English Elementary Schools : it has been one out 
of a number of alternate subjects. Among these 
alternatives it has been the least popular. Ilefer- 
ence to the ojiening pages of the “ Rejiort of the 
School Management Coranuttw of the School 
Board foi Loudon for the year ended at Lady-day, 
1899,” shows that in that j^earoiit of a total number 
of 8^)4 school depaitments undei the Board’s 
management which presented children in class 
subjects, only 158 presented History. The figures 
are much more striking if the number of children — 
not the number of departments— is i-onsidered. 
The total average ‘ attendance on which grants for 
various class subjects were allowed was 522 , 680 , 
while the aveiage attendance in classes earning 
grant for History was only 20 , 705 — that is, just 
about four children out of every hundred took 
History as a class subject. 

The corresjxmding figures for England and 
Wales at large are as follows: the number of 
school departments taking class subjects in the 

1 N.Ii — The qiioU^l stxoe are tlie I»*>t available, bat 

they represent an iri<M»inplelc rejsirt The lijjMre* (oompieiv) 
for the year 1»9S are ‘,30, 781 out of 081,970, or less than five per 
cent, tailing Uiatoiy, 
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year 1898-99 was 23,041. Out of this total, 21,882 
took up Object Lessons, 17.049 took Geography, 
13,456 took English, and only 5,780 took History. 
[Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 
England and Wales, 1899 3 doubt been 

the case in many schools, in which History has 
not been presenied as a class subject, that never- 
theless, lessons in llistoiy have lieen given. And 
in every school witliout exception the rule has 
held good that out of the three reading books in 
every class above the Second Standard’ one has 
been a ” History Header.’' But the broad fact 
remains that systematic instruction in History has 
not been obligatory in English Elementary 
Schools, and that it has been given to only a small 
percentage of the total nunibei of scholars. In 
these points there has been a contiast lietweeu our 
schools and those of every othei civilised nation 
in the world, so far as I am aware. 

II. Relatio.v ok Hi.stohy to I he re-obgaxised 
CriiKic TLi'M OK oni School.'' 

It is clear from these figures that History may, 
for practical purposes, be called a new subject in 
our schools. Is it to be added, over and above, to 
the old cui 1 iculuni S' If so, how arc time and 

1. Vidf Footnote to Scltwlulo I. at tlie end of the Day 
School Code. 
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energy to be found for it, without over-pressure 
both for scholars and teachers P 

This question makes it necessary to consider the 
whole course of instruction as re-modelled under 
the new system of awaidiug giants. 

Section (I>) of Aiticle 15 in the Day School Code 
now reads as follows ; — 

“ The course of instiuction in schools for older^ 
scholais is as follows; — 


“ (i) English, hy whicli m to ho under- i 
stood Heading, Recitation, Writ- 
ing, Composition and Grammar, 
in so far as it licars iqHin the 
coireot use of language 
Aritliiiietic 
"Drawing — fur Hoys 
“ Needlework — for < hrls. j 

“ Lessons, including object lessons, j 
on Geograjiliy, Hi.«tory, and j 
Common Things. j 

“Singing, which should as a rule I »o i 
by note. 

“ Physical E>erciscs.” 


“To be 
taken as a 
rule in all 
schools.” 


After tliese subjects, which are “ to be taken as 
a rule in all schools,” there follows, in paragraphs 

1. ‘‘ Oldei ttcholars”— t.i’., alio\e tiie Infant School. 
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numbers (ii.) and (iii.), a list of optional special 
subjects, “ to be taken when the circumstances of 
the school, in the opinion of the Inspector, make it 
desirable.” 

A note is added to paragraph (^i ), that “ it is not 
necessary that all these subjects should be taught 
in every class One or more of them may be 
omitted in any school which can satisfy the 
department that there is good reason in its case for 
the omission ” 

The latter part of this note refeis, no doubt, to 
schools working under peculiar difficulties of 
staffing and so forth, and not to aiiv school under 
the management of the School Hoard of London 

It is clear, therefore, that in the subjects 
grouped together as to be taken as a rule in all 
schools,” the Code presents us with a siinimaiy of 
the education which, in the opinion of the Hoard 
of Education, ought to be given to every child who 
passes through tlie Public Elementary Schools; 
while in paragraphs (li) and (liil certain 
desirable subjects aie adiied whidi should be 
taught in the higher cla.sses, if they can be so 
taught without defiiment to the indispensable 
subjects named above. 

Paragraph (i ) gives us, in a word, the 
irreducible minimum of a liberal education; that 
amount of things which everyone, whatever his 
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special occupation is to be, ought to be trained to 
know or to do, as a free man. 

It is of extreme importance to keep this view of 
the matter clearly in mind, because elementary 
education, thus regarded, has a unity and 
simplicity which are otherwise only too easily lost 
sight of. If wc add religious knowledge (which 
the Code loaves, conditionally, in the hands of 
school managers) wo have it as oui aim in the 
Elementaiy Schools to impart to cverj' scholar 
such a training in the knowledge of (iod, of man- 
kind, an<l of nature as will at least save him from 
being a loss and a danger to himself and to others. 
If there is time to go fuither, so much the better, 
but to go thu.s fat is indispensable 

The i-esult of the pievious system was to divide 
and to conijilicate the course of instiiictiou : the 
result of the recent reform should be to restore 
unity and coherence to it. Disconnectednese and 
scrappincss were the conseipienres of awarding 
grunts on separate “ subjects.” Xnw that grant is 
to be given for education as a wlH>le, it will be 
possible to arrange a course on hues at once 
simpler and wider. 

The purpose of elementary education being to 
enable a man to act intelligently for himself and 
others in the world in which he finds himself — to 
“adapt himself,” us the phrase goes, “to hi# 
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environment ” — the inclusion of “ History ” in the 
course ought not to be considered as the addition 
of a new subject; it ought lather to mean an 
explanation of the essential fads and forces in the 
condition of mankind as it is now, and as it has 
been in the past, an explanation which will serve 
to put a man into intelligent lelations towards the 
community of which he is to he a member. So 
little ought this to la* felt as an addition to the 
curriculum, that, if pioperly carried out, it ought 
to lessen the difficulty of the leinainder of the 
course, and to throw light upon what would other- 
wise be perplexing and unintelligible. In other 
words, it ought to arise (juite naturally out of the 
other “subjects,” it ought to answer (juestions 
suggested by the ^tudy of the mother tongue, or 
of Geography, oi of the aidual living world 

The scholars in our schools are already brought 
necessarily into I'ontuct with a considerable 
quantity of histoiical niatciial. The Scriptures of 
the Old Testament cannot be studied intelligently 
without some ludimentarv knowledge of the 
ancient empire's of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, for 
the history of the Hebrews is, to a great degree, 
an account of their relations with those empires. 
The story of the Gospels and of the Acts of the 
Apostles requires no less clearly some summary 
notions about the Greeks, in whose language the 
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New Testament was written, and about the 
Romans under whose government Christianity was 
founded and spread. A atmly of Geography, of 
the chief races of mankind and their territories, 
cannot l>e undertaken rationally without the 
accompaniment of an outline of their history. 
Englisli Literature and Language are obscure 
indeed without constant illumination from the 
History of England and of ('hi istendom. And the 
events of out own time, with which the older 
children mo familiarised through common talk 
and the newspapers, suggest a thousand points of 
contact with the events which stirred their fore- 
fathers to a pitch of patriotic' feeling equal to their 
own. 

All this material is already J^o hand it should 
be the aim of the lessons in History to organise it, 
to arrange it clearly, to connect one part of it with 
another, and to jnit the scholars in possession of 
such information as will eiiahle tlieni, if they wish 
to do so, to pursue the study of the subject after 
they shall have left school. 

The very wholesome ai>preliension, therefore, 
that the new arrangement of the curriculum might 
lead to further complexity ami pressure among 
competing “ suhjec'ts,’’ is to be met by the con- 
sideration that, on the contrary, this arrangement 
gives an opjioiiunity to unify the curriculum, by 
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closely connecting it with the actual life of the 
children [that is with their spiritual and in- 
tellectual life, as well as their physical^, and by 
so lipking up the several parts of it as to make one 
subject play, as it weie, into the hands of another. 
Thus, the practical necessity for economy of time, 
points in the same direction as the educational 
necessity, for connectedness and clearness in the 
matter to l>e taught The fact that so short a 
period of time is all that is availalile in the 
Elementary Schools must always 1 m^ kept in view; 
and the conclusion must be drawn from it that 
ICC have fii/w onhj for trhoi too^f i ni porfanf and 
hc^t, and that we are unable to sjiaie any for what 
is second-iate oi tnviul AThere it becomes 
necessary to choose lK*twcen two things each of 
which is, in it.s own way, valuable, it will be 
neeessaiy to make the clioice on gi minds not of 
their abstract value, hut of their value to the 
children concerned. Thus Algebia may, no doubt, 
be taught in such a way as to provide an excellent 
mental training; but if the eiieuinstanees of any 
school are such that the choiee lies between fore- 
going History ami foregoing Algehiu, a .stuise of 
educational proportion will deride that History 
should Iw retained lH‘fore Algebra A iiuiii who is 
ignorant of Algebra cannot be called “uneducated” 
in the same sense as a man who is ignorant of 

M 
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History, nor is bis ignorance likely to be so 
injurious to himself anti to others. 

It is not easy to calculate precisely what amount 
of time is likely to lie available for the lessops in 
History. In the lower stamlanls, the claims of 
the “elementary subjects’’ aie paramount, and 
Heading ami Writing, in especial, absorb a large 
number of hours. Above Standard IV it is 
possible tt) transfer a eonsiderable amount of their 
time to more interesting matter, but on the other 
bund Manual Training has to be pinvided for with 
the Boys, and Cookery with llic tiirls The advice 
of experienced teachers in the sruvice of the Board 
has been taken on the point, and some tables 
showing t 3 -pical distnhiition of hours in London 
Schools are printed as an apjH'iidix to this lleport. 
It will fWMliaps be safest to say that in Standards 
III. and IV. the time available for oral lessons in 
Histor\’ will varj’ from about 1] to about 2 hours, 
and in Standards V., VI and YII.. from to 2^ 
hours, while in the Higher Grade Schools it may 
be possible to contrive a mininiuni allowance of 
2 hours for History. 'I’his time ought to be 
altogether apart from the time given to Heading 
Lessons with "History Headers.” 

III. HKFKRK.NrE TO THE ExT'EHIKXCE OF FoRKIGN 
CorSTHIF.S 

How can the short time thus available be used 
to the best advantage ? 
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We have, ready to hand, the experience of 
foreign countries in which the teaching of History 
has long been regarded as a vital part of the 
national training in the Piimaiy Schools. 

Kngliehmen, however, while ready to learn as 
much as possible fioni foreign examples, more 
paiiieulaily where foreign ex]rericnee goes back 
for many yeais, will feel that there aie two points 
in which such models arc not to be followed : — 

(i) History lessons ought not to be made a 
vehicle either for partisan feeling in home 
affairs, or for international grudges in the 
discussion of foreign politics The English 
spirit of fan play to opponents condemns 
alike the lepiihliean juop.iganda earned on 
111 the s( holds ot one gieat eontinental 
nation, and the anti-soeialistie crusade 
whiih IS maintained in the schools of 
another. Liternational bitterness may be 
kept alive for generations by unfair or 
unwise history-teaching. 

(ii) A detailed syllabus precisely uniform for 
all sc bends is not advisable, heeaiise it leaves 
tcK) little room for the initiative and the 
individual interests of the teacher. The 
highly centralised eontinental systems tend 
to depress local variety and personal enter- 
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prise in the scheme of instruction. What 
is i-equiretl is rather a fjuifle in outline than 
a minutely piescnhcU nmtinc. Within 
the limits of this pcnerul (uitlii^', managers 
ami teacheis should be encouraged to 
franm their own syllabus 

With these two points in nund, it should Ij© 
possible to take full advantage of foreign experi- 
ence. 'i'ho syllabus in the Fiench Schools is 
partieulaily clear and suggestive' ; it has l)cen the 
work of men of great distinction, who have set a 
high value iqion the effects which good instruction 
in this suhjec t might he likely to jiroduet' for the 
national life It will he found, translated, in an 
apjKMidix to tills Keport In I’liissia the features 
of chief value seem to be 

(u) The lull hihtoiical ♦■lenient in the rchyiottx 
teaching, extending not only to Hebrew 
llistoiy. but also to (he Histoiy of (Jlinsten- 
dom in out line . 

(hj The excellent u.sc' made- in the lessons on the 
. mot hei -tongue of pieces of jioetry and prose 
wliuh have- a nutionul and historic- interest; 

(c ) The high charuetei of (he reading hooks, 
whic h are larger and fuller than the corres- 
ponding books in Kngland, ami are not 
“written down’’ in the same way to the 
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supposed level of cbildren, but consist, in 
the hifjber class^'s at least, of passages fiom 
standard authois, 

(t/) The use of national songs for school music, 
including not only palriotic songs (which, 
in Uermany, are of a noble type alike in 
words and in melodies), but also old folk- 
songs, relating tn the lives of jieasants and 
huntsmen, uml so fojth, and containing 
vivid pictures ot old times: 

(c) The direct in.sti ucf ion in Histoiy is confined 
to a (oritinumis sein-s of biographies taken 
from (ieim.ui Ilistoit l>etw«-en \ D IGOO and 
the piesent time, together with a few lepre- 
sentalne hiogiaphics fioiii e.iilier (ferman 
ilistory "So tar as tlie idiildren aie able 
to giasp it, the < hief teatuicsof the progress 
of civilisation uie also to be dealt with 

The most valiiahlc lonliihution of (jeimany to 
the teaching of llistoiy in Scliools is to he found 
in the <‘ducat ion.il wiitings of ileibait. whose 
main principles have been tidlowed in this 
rueinoraiul iiui 

In Switzerland, the couise piesciihed vaiies in 
the different eantons; the maitei is mainly Swiss 
History, with just so much of foieign history as 
bears directly upon it ; the method is oral uurra- 
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tive reinforced by a reading book. I was present 
once at an admirable piece of “ story-telling” by a 
Swiss teacher in a little village-school in the 
Canton de Vaud. and the efl'ei't of the lesson upon 
the class was so strong that I was able to realise 
how pride in a comiuon histoiy, caiefully fostered 
at school, cun keep together in politiial union a 
nunilx'r of scattcie<l cantons, w’paiated in some 
cases by high alps, an<l estranged from one niiother 
by differences of blood, language, and religion. 

In the 1 nited States of Annoica, ilicie is gieat 
diversity m different paits of the countiy in regard 
to the ilistoiy instruction An appendix to the 
extremely inteiestiiig " Iteport ujion Ilistoiy in 
Schools by the Cominittee of Seven,” published by 
the ilacnnllan ComjMny in iHflD.siioMs that expert 
opinion bi'lieves that this diveisity is .so extreme 
as to be misciuevou.** “ It is not })ossibIe to tiiscuss 
here,” say.s the wiitei ol the Appemhx (p. 159), 
“the advantages of unifoim cuincula within 
limited areas, but it may be noted that ptogress in 
education lias invariably followed the adoption of 
such an uniform «ouihc. and that those nations 
that have unitoimity to-<lay hine, as a rule, the 
best systems of eilucation. With two exceptions, 
the fen States of (he I'nion that have no uniform 
course of instruction are among the most backward 
in America in all matters of public education.” 
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The Appendix to this American report con- 
cludes with a “ practiralde scheme” for History 
Instruction in Llemcntaiy Schools, which may be 
outlined thus • — 

Grade III (clrildien of about Hyeais f)f age). — 
Stories from Homer, the Sagas, etc. 

Grade I\ . — lliographies of great men of all 
ages and nations 

Grade V - Greek and Homan Historv to 

80(1 A. I) 

Gradr* \ I - Mr-dnevid and Modern Kuiojrean 
lliatoiy 

Grade VII English History 

Grade VHI (cluldien ol about I-! years of 
age). American History 

IV. WUAT ITlirOsKS IS InM UI ( TIO.V IN' lllSTOitY 
imkndh) to rn.nL koh the School 

ClIlI.llKKN OE LoMKrN? 

Passing now to the problem of the ideal course 
in History fur Elementary Schools in London, we 
must revert to the opinion already put forward, 
that the supreme advantage of the new' system of 
awarding grants lies in the fact that it restoi'Cs 
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unity and aimplirity to the main body of the 
ourrieulum, and enables ns to consider a scheme 
of historical instruction which may be in the most 
vital and interesting relation (i.) to the actual 
lives, in school and after school, of the children 
themselves, (li 1 to the remaimler of the school 
curriculum. 

If it be frranfed that the main purpose of 
elementary schooliiif' is to put the scholar in the 
way of under.standinj; what, in essential points, the 
environment of his life, physical and mental, is to 
Ik*, and of actiiip nphtly upon the understanding 
thus pained, then what we call his "History 
Lessons" will have a detinite pait of tins task to 
act'ompli.sh, and the syllabus of histoiy will be 
adjusteil as means to tins end. 

The vitally important puipostis whieh the 
liistorical part of hi.s instruction has to serve for 
the scholar may jieriiaps be summed up as the 
followuip -- 

(i) To furnish jiictures of human life, connected 
with tales of Iniiium exjK'iieme and types 
of iiuman cfinduct in the chief epochs and 
aiuonp the chief races of mankind, and thus 
(u) to provide (he ideas which must be the 
substiatum of all the latei work, (/>) to 
suppest and nourish those ieelinps of humau 
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sympathy and admiration which are of such 
vital importance in forming the will, and 
ultimately the character, of the child. 
Such tales are to he found in the simplest 
and most ajipropriate form in primitive 
folk-stories and poems 

(ii) To give' an outline of the stoiy of the 
Untish peo])lc, with cleai putuies of lepie- 
seutative incidents and leprosentative men 
ami women; ami to conneit tins outline 
with ihe state of the nation at the present 

• lay- 

fiii) To give some conception of the growth of 
London and id its position now as the centre 
of a woild-wide comineice. and llie capital 
city of an imineiise dominion; and to take 
advantage of every visible monument that 
connects its jux-scnt with its jiast. 

(iv) To convey .sonic idea of the long and difficult 
process by whi<di human civilisation has 
come to Ik‘ what it is, and of the debt under 
wliith we lie to the great men of all nations. 

(v) To give rudimentary notions of the way in 
which the busine.ss of a great jH'ople is 
earned on, and of the duties and opportuni- 
ties which free citizenship imjdies, both in 
our local and oui national affairs. 
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(vi) To explain, in an elementary way, bow 
History comes to be written, what are the 
materials for it, and what is meant by 
“evidence” for a supposed historical fact; 
how llistojy may l»c studied, where to look 
for tlic best books, and liow to carry on the 
pursuit of it after the school life is over. 


These may be taken as tlie mam purposes of 
History les.sons in th(' Klcmentary Schools of 
London It is plain that only the most “element- 
ary" points can be taken iindei eaeh head, hut it 
is woith while to leeolhot that “elementary" in 
this eonnexion ou^rlit not to mean merely the 
easiest or the most eominonplace. but the most 
essential ami the most fruitful parts of the study. 
Careful selection must needs 1 m* made, un<l those 
“elements" must bt* taken wliicli are richest in 
Bupjjestion, ami fullest of interest and of meaning. 
Half a million of chihiren are leceivmp instruefion 
under the Sehmd Hoard for London; aiul for the 
immense ma)onfy of thes<>. the instruction so 
re<-«ived will 1m* thvauhf ^i/steiu<itt( mrntal training 
whieh they leill i/et, all their hi'es Jang. It se^ms 
clear, therefore, that nothing vital eun safely be 
omitted altogether, but at least a beginning must 
be made of eaeh indispensable topic. 
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By the amendment of Bye-Laws passed by the 
Board on 18th Octol)er, 1900, the age for com- 
pulsory attendance was raised to fourteen, and the 
standard for exemption Mas raised to VII. It will 
therefore be safe to count on the mass of the 
children remaining tiirough the seven standards. 

The following course of instruction is proposed 
to meet tliese various points 



V._CONNECTED SYLLABUS OF LESSONS IN HISTORY, 



histoev 

STANDAKna 
1. & II 

i 

1 Talei" fioin the great national collections, such as “The 

1 ” “The Moited'Artluir,'' “The Arabian Night*,” 

' “ The I’oeins of lloniei,” &e , to Ik? illustrated by wall- 

1 pictures, and to V tolil orally. 

•Standard 

HI 

j Kepresentative scenes and iiei-sons from British History: 

' outline of the story of the British jH'ople. 

1 

•Standard 

IV. 

The same hut with fiillei details -A'sjxHually in refer- 
1 ence to Scottish and Irish History 

Stvadakd 

V. 

Heroes and Heroines of Kurofs?iui Histoiy, ancient and 
miKtern. in [siacc and in war 

ST\ND\1{D 

\T. 

The glow til of the British Kmpiie, and of its capital, 
London ; liiesof the great disioierers, iiiientors and 
warriors First lessons on CitiAoisInp 

Visits to the Tower, St I’nul - and Westniiiislcr Abbey. 

Stand \KD 
VII 

Tlnitv hie lessons on Citi/enshi]), IikhI and national, 
i’l'its continued 

Thirt.j Hie lessons on a sjMsial penial of alKiut thirty 
tears (c q , the reign of Elizalietli, or the Long Parlia- 
ment, or the Age of Anne), with reference to wTitinga 
of the time and iisius to huildings and monuments; 
first notions on the materials of History and the nae of 
ei ideiice 

Home Beading and the iiw of I.ihranes. 

Kx VH. 

.\s III Standard III Varied series of spocial period*, 
ancient and inoileni, British and I'oreigii. 


* Noth. — It vill lie wen tliut lUc lliKtory ■ttork allotted to Standardfi 
HI. and I V iv an outline of ItritiMli llixiury, u itli reprcBentativc >*oenee in 
detail Some teaehern will prefer to lireak tins huliject-matter into two 
oectionK, and take the Hmtory from H ( .Vi to IfilNi A.ii in Standard III., 
and from 1500 a.h. to the prewnt time in Standard I\'. Ulltera, adopting 





GEOGRAPHY, ENGLISH LITERATURE, AND MUSIC. 


LITEKATURE. | 

<lEO<iRA!>HY 1 

MUSIC. 

The name, with niiiiplc i 
t&len inverse. Alle.\ei- ! 
cinenin “ English” to lie 
connecterl with these 

Easy cvplanation of ' 
terms arising out of | 
the tales. 

1 

Eawy old English 
airs 

The name, with easy ver-e, 
such an the “ Loss oi 
the Royal George,” \i 

England 

Simple national 
song.s of Eng- 
land and Eng- 
lish Life. 

The winie. 

The l!ntis|i Isles 

Sough of Eng- 
land, Scotland, 
Ireland, and 
Wales 

SiilectioriH from the “ Laj ' 
of Ancient Home' aiul 
easy liallails 

Eiiio|s‘ 

Easy songs of all 
nations 

“ L j r a H e r o 1 c a , 
Southey H •' Lite of 
Nelson," iVc 

The I'oi t of Loniloii , 
comniei rial routes, 
steamer lines, sketch 
0 ! the llntish Empire 

Uihdin’s sea- 
songs, Ac 

Standard woiks in prose 
and serse from the 
great wnters of the 
s|>ecial jieritHl selected 

Gonne\ion of Geography 
and History inllueine 
of climate and soil on 
national life and in 
dii'ln . ellects of great 
mouiilain langes, sea.s, 
and niers. Ai 

M 0 1 e d 1 fh c H 1 1 
.songs of all 
nations. 

As in Standard VII 
Home Heading of 
historical novels 

> .\ d 1 a need si u d j of 
' I’hysirul Geography 
■ ami of the History ol 

1 Geographical Diseoierj 
i C’oinmercml Geography 

1 

i 

1 


the "comsentrif methiKl,” will prefer t<i eovei the viliole grouiul each 
^mr, but with greater fuliieiw ami detail in the necoiid tlian the first. 
There in much to lie viid loi IkiIIi plans, and exiierimeiit' in both fthould, 
I think, be eacourageil, and the resnltn carefully coniparetl 
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"VI. How SHori/D THIS Syllabus bk dealt with 
IN THE Standards? 

Experienced teachers of the two lowest standards 
seem to be pretty well apreed that oral teaching 
centred round large, brightly-coloured pictures is 
by far the moat effect ivc. It was in this way that 
Dr. Arnold, of Kugby, taught history to little 
children. A great deal depends upon the st Ui tion 
of the stoiies to be told Theory and experieuc‘e 
are at one in showing that talcs of " tlie cliildhuo<l 
of nations’' are the fittest niateiial, tidd as far as 
possible in the mannei of the old poets and 
romancers. Such stories cannot Ik> rejdaced by 
modern substitutes; they are iich with old fancy 
and adventuie, and pieserve the living spiiit of 
earlier ages. For this reason they are " historical” 
in a inoie impoitaut sense than any account of 
actual events can lie; they uie the “ abstract and 
brief chmnicle of the time.” Their spiiit and 
terniKU' aie. akin to those of < hildien ; the conditiuns 
of human life whicdi they depict are simple, 
striking, and easily imagined. Story-telling of 
this kind is a fine ait, which needs constant jiractien 
and the caieful study of the great masters of 
narrative; but it is an art that delights both 
teacher and taught, and it makes a lesson in litera- 
ture as well as in history, ('aie should be taken 
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that the circumstances of the stories, the old ships 
and weapons, and Louses and raiment are fully 
realised by the children. It would be a great help 
for such work if seveial series of pictures could be 
prepared to illustrate the “Tale of Troy,” and the 
“Arabian Nights, and the “ Itomances of Chivalry 
and the Crusades,” togethei with books for the 
teachers containing the stories in simple form. 

In Staiulaids III and IV a History Reader 
might, for the first time, come into use, giving a 
bright account of the stoiy of the British people, 
with a few of tlie most important scenes in detail. 
At this stage, as in the two first standards, illustra- 
tions are an indispensable aid to iuteiest and to 
memory. The magic lantern foi certain purposes 
is the best of all illustrators. I gather from enquiry 
among teachers in London that its use has been 
found to enliven liistoiy woik as nothing else can 
do; but if it is to becitme jiait of the regular 
apparatus of the suh|cct, it follows that there 
should be at least one lantern in eveiy school; 
that the supply of slides should be abundant, and 
Ronstantly renewed; and that a icconl should be 
kept of those used in the different standards, with 
notes on their varying effectiveness foi teaching 
purposes. I'nless the slides are «“arefully adapted 
to the actual lessons given and employed to re- 
inforce the really important points, thej' become a 
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mere show, which, so far from leaving any per- 
manent deposit in the mind, may even dissipate 
attention. The Central and Divisional Offices of the 
Board have already, I understand, done much 
valuable work in oijfanising appliances for instruc- 
tion. This work might witli advantage be still 
further extended, and a number of easily accessible 
museums oi collections of eiliicational apparatus 
established in ditfeient districts The History 
section of the Teacliers’ Guild iluseuni might yield 
suggest ions 

In Standard V a valuable .set of lessons may be 
given on the live.** of lepresent alive heroes and 
heroine.s of Kiiropcan History The tendency 
hitheito has lieon to confine the attention of the 
childien solely to then own count ly Such a 
tendency * aunot be any inoie ilefeiisible in History 
than it would Ik‘ in (ieography. It cannot but 
tend to pioduce insularity <if ideas, and to foster 
that false form of patiiotisrn winch ignores or 
despises other countries. A study of general 
History, in howevei nnlinientary a form, would 
reveal the tjiith that Englishmen are under a debt 
hardly less great to the jteople of other races than 
to their own. A valuable help to teaching of this 
kind would be aft'onled by a ('alendar of Great 
Men and Women, if such could lie prepared by 
teachers sjiecially interested in this side of school 
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work. It might be grouped under the chief depart- 
ments of human activity, and be representative of 
every phase of the progress of mankind. 

In this connexion, reference must again be made 
to the valuable effect whii h might be produced by 
a careful syllabus of lessons in the historical study 
of the Scriptures As three or fVmr hours a week 
are devoted to Scripture Lessons, it should be 
possible to provide such a couise without encroach- 
ing on the exyiository or hortatory side of the 
teaching of this subject Indeed, lessons on the 
history and geography of “Bible Lands” and 
“Bible Nations” should l>e a stimulating variety, 
more particulaily if only the most interesting and 
important points wcie taken, and if an attempt 
were made to cover, in bidd sweeps, a largo stretch 
of the histoiy of antiquity, on its social and 
picturesque side. The materials for illustrating 
historical lessons on the Old and New Testament 
are abundant and accessible to a degree far exceed- 
ing those available foi any other foim of history. 
The great Missionary Societies, the Exploration 
Societies of Palestine, Egypt, and other Oriental 
countries have produced pictures, books, photo- 
graphs, and lantern slides in endless variety 
This is a side of the work in which all denomina- 
tions, and indeed persons of every way of thinking, 
could join with complete unanimity. Perhaps a 

N 
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reference to the Scripture Syllabus Committee in 
this matter might lead to the drawing up of a 
series of lessons on these lines, to cover the school 
course from Standard III. to Standard VII., and 
to embrace an elementary account of the Eastern 
Empires and of the Greeks and Romans in special 
relation to their connexion with the Hebrews and 
the Holy Land. 

One of the many problems of method which 
beset a teacher in giving history lessons is this — 
how are the children to be made active, and not 
merely receptive, in such lessons. How is it 
possible to provide them with thingx to do, corres- 
ponding with map-drawing in Geography, composi- 
tion in English Literature, and so forth? This 
problem may be attacked in Standard V., 
partly by making the lesson in History an exernte. 
in the vxe of hooks of reference, and encouraging 
pupils to “hunt things up" in dictionaries of 
biography, and to consult the indexes of larger 
works on History, kept in the school-library ; partly 
bv getting them to draw chronological charts for 
themselves of a clear and simple kind, such as 
Professor Miall describes in his helpful work 
“Thirty Years of Teaching,” or such as are set 
forth in the essay on “Ancient History,” inHh© 
volume edited bv Mr. P. A. Barnett, called “ Teach- 
ing and Organisation.” Experience shows that 
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the making; of such charts is a great pleasure to 
scholars in Standard V. and upwards, and that it 
puts life and interest into the otherwise dreary 
subject of “dates.” 

In Standard VI. the main idea of the course 
might well be “London, as the Capital of a Great 
Empire.” The correlation of the History and the 
Geography, which has been kept in mind 
throughout, becomes sjiecially fruitful here. It 
should be understood, however, that the Geography 
(as also the Literature), is meant to be 
co-ordinated with, and not subordinated to, the 
course of History lessons Geography is a substan- 
tive subject and ought not to be treated as merely 
auxiliary to History On the other hand, there is 
every ground for taking the vaiious topics of both 
Geography and History in such an order that they 
may mutually illustrate ami reinforce one another 
throughout the school-life. For these leasons, two 
courses, of History and Geography respectively, 
are educationally more valuable than a single 
course of History and Geography blended. London 
as a port and as a railway centre can only be 
understood with constant reference to British 
Commerce and British Colonies and Dependencies, 
and these again imply connected notions on the 
ejipansion of British Dominion. At this point the 
children should be old enough, and advanced 
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enough, to profit by visits* to great monuments of 
local and national History. Such visits are already 
made in a good number of schools, and the teachers 
with whom I have conversed on the subject speak 
strongly of then valuable influence in quickening 
interest and intelligeni'c. I understand, however, 
that there aie difficulties in organising them. 
Individual application in cvei y case has to be made 
to 11. M. Inspector, and this implies some corres- 
pondence and possible delay, which, if the visits 
are to be systciiiatisi'd as a icgiilar part of the 
instruction in the upper standards, would amount 
to a eonsuleiable impediment It might be possible 
to overcome this difficulty by woiking out a com- 
plete si-henie ot such visits foi the schools of 
differeut districts, and by applying beforehand for 
the sanction of ll M. Inspector for the arrange- 
ments of a whole year. Another, and more serious 
difficulty, is that of expense. In this point also 
central management ami legiilar contracts might 
go far to diminish the obstacles in the way of an 
extended use of this most stimulating means 
of instruction. If rightly conducted, visits to 
historical sites and buildings exert an influence 
which no amount of mere talking or reading can 
possibly prmluce. Like the slides of a magic 
lantern, however, they easily degenerate into a 
mere show, unless they are rarefully led up to by 
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appropriate instruction, unless they are so managed 
as to concentrate the scholars’ attention upon 
selected points of interest, and unless they are 
made the basis, later on, of exercises in composi- 
tion, and, wherever possible, in drawing. I have 
watched expel inients conducted in this way, and 
my own experience confirms that of the London 
teacTiers as to their exticine value. Expenses con- 
nected with them might to be regaided as in- 
cidental to “ jiractn a) ” oi “ lahoi atoi y " work in 
history, inasmuch as such visits bring the children 
into sensible contact with things which, otherwise, 
remain mere bookish abstractions 

In Standard \TI. other elements besirles those of 
the picturesque and stirring may propeily be intro- 
duced. At tins point, some attempt, however 
brief and rudiruentarv, should Ix' given to introduce 
seholars to the " Science of Histoiy," and to some 
concrete idea of how a history hook comes to be 
written, what mateiials the historian uses, and 
what kind of evidence he has for his statements. 
If visits to histoiieal sites and collections are con- 
tinued in this standard, lessons of this soit will be 
easily interwoven with them, and even if only two 
or three such lessons can be arranged for, will 
have, 88 I can testify by experience, a lively 
interest for the inoie intelligent of the seholars. 
At this point systematic lessons on citizenship, 
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local and national, and the hig'h and responsible 
duties which free fjovernment confers on every 
Englishman, will come in their natural place, as 
the practical appli<'ation of what has been studied 
in the lower clasw's. For these lessons the most 
potent aid will be the corj)orate life of the school 
itself. Where a school is so organised that the 
older scholars have responsible functions in con- 
nexion with its discijdine and the management of 
its library, elvibs, and games, they get a training 
for public duty, and in the management of common 
interests, which can be obtained by no other means. 
Work on eomnuttees, the election of officers, the 
contnd of funds, the drawing of a halanee-sheet of 
a society’s accounts, the manugement of a schcxtl 
library, the selection of a cricket team -tbese and 
similar activities give pupils an opportunity of 
ruling and otK>ying,and of understanding, through 
the government of their small commonwealth, the 
essential principles of organisation on tlie grandest 
scale. It is training of this kind whicli has formwl 
the most valuable element in the life of our famous 
“ Public Schools.” 

With the older scholars it will also he natural to 
do all that is possible to start them in habits of 
private study such as may l>e a life-long pleasure 
to them. The use of a scliool-library may do much 
towards this. But the intelligent study of history 
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in the highest classes will constantly entail the use 
by the boys oi a good reference library. Skilful 
teachers often set questions “ to be looked up,” 
and encourage in eveiy way the habit of consulting 
books other than mere school text-books, and such 
work is of great value. So also is the kindly effort 
of those who form rea<ling iiicles in connection 
with the National Home Heading L'mon, which 
may be canied on after the boys leave school. Of 
all the subjects in the school curriculum, History 
perhaps lends itself bettei than any to home- 
reading, and to the cultivation of the reading 
habit. It would undoubtedly gieatly further this 
desirable end if scholars were freely allowed to 
take their histoiy books home witli them, and, if in 
the upper classes at least, they were provided with 
hooks of a good size, of whn h it should be under- 
stood that only parts were to be read in school, 
and the remainder studied at home. 

Much, also, might bo done by strengthening the 
Teachers’ Libraries by the addition of such books 
as illustjrate the original sources of History and 
methods of teaching it ---(’.<7., Miss Dodd's ‘‘Intro- 
duction to llerbartian I’linciples of Teaching.” 
Extracts from, and fac-siinih's of, original docu- 
ments, photographs, casts of coins and medals, etc., 
all serve a useful purpose. 

Other subordinate aids have been successfully 
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employed by euthueiastic teachers. “ History iu 
the Making,” “ History Day by Day,” “ Current 
Events,” are sometimes illustrated by an “ Events 
Board,” (tn which extracts and pictures from news- 
papers may be posted up. Children readily co- 
operate in a plan of this kind. 

Of high value, also, are the celebrations — quietly 
and discreetly carried out — of gieat national events 
and national anniversaries If caie is taken that 
they apfieal to the tliought and the responsibility 
of children, as well as to their love of excitement, 
they may give use to lasting impressions of a 
common share in the life of a givat human society. 
Such impressions relieve the routine of the school 
piogranime, and help to colour the whole round of 
school duties. Music and song may Ik* a powerful 
aid to tins purpose, and it will be notn-ed that in 
the syllabus propose<I an essential (deiinuit has been 
the study of old national melodies, inanv of which 
are as beautiful as they are simple and strong. 
Such melodies have a powerful influence, not only 
in rousing but also in refining the feelings of 
children. Their value to the school is twofold; 
they supply a form of music infinitely superior to 
the fourth-rate tunes 8j»«‘cially written down to a 
mistaken idea of the taste of our sidionls, and also 
they illustrate mueh of our history and of old 
English social life. Dibdin's “ Sea Songs ” make 
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a stirring accompaniment to the story of British 
enterprise and adventure. The Jacobite Songs 
give life to lessons on the first half of the 18th 
century. The old Hunting Aiis and Countiy Songs 
bring a wholeBt>me and bracing influence into close 
urban school-rooms. So, also, the national and 
favourite melodies of foieign nations may be used 
to illustrate their cliaiai teiistics and then history. 
The uhnudanee, variety, ami musical iichncss of 
the “ Folk Melodies,” used in German Elementary 
Schools, may well attiael the attention of English 
students of odncatiou 

In Higher Elementary Schools and in Evening 
Continuation Seliools, the woik of the standards 
will naturally l>e continued and deepened, partly 
by a second complete suivey of Biitisli History in 
outline; partly, by the study of special peiiode, so 
far as possible with lefereme to oiiginal authori- 
ties, both in British and m Foreign, Ancient as 
well as Modem History; partly hy a more detailed 
study of cconomic'B and of the functions and duties 
of the English fieeiuan, sin-h as is scheduled in 
the code for Evening Continuation Schools. A 
great deal has already been done to make the 
teaching of History an important subject in the 
Evening Schools of the Loudon Board. Possibly 
the use, iu a simple form, of ” laboratory ” or 
“research” methods in addition to lectures, would 
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quicken the active interest of the scholars in this 
subject. Here, also, as in the Day School, much 
depends on the right use of concrete and 
picturesque illustrations. Throughout the course 
of study one might take as one’s guiding principle 
a saying of Professor Seeley’s slightly modified : — ■ 

“Without History, Citizenship has no root; with- 
out Citizenship, History' has no fruit.’’ 

It is because of its btuiring on the future of our 
civic and national life, even more than an account 
of its value to the imagination and the under- 
standing, that the study of History may claim an 
honoured place on the time-table of our Primarj’’ 
Schmds. 

If the syllabus given above is accepted as a 
“skeleton,” it will be for every scluxd to put flesh 
and blood between its dry bones, by drawing out 
and submitting schemes of lessons for each 
standard. These schemes will represent the 
particular needs of different localities, and of 
different typos of scholars, together with the 
individual interests and enthusiasms of teachers. 
They will distinguish carefully between the work 
done as “ reading ” with a “ Pending Book,” and 
the “ lessons ” on special topics delivered orally. 
They will show the variety and freedom which 
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alone can make a syllabus live and move, while, at 
the same time, they will pursue the great chief 
aims, and conform to the main principles, which 
should be common to history-teaching in all 
schools, and which have been expressed in the 
outline-syllabus In some such way as this the 
extremes alike of anarchy and of rigidity in the 
work may be avoided. 




New Authorities 
in Education 




THE NEW AUTHORITIES IN 
ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

The point wliirh Enplane! has reached in the 
task of orpanisinp her education is critical. We 
require to understand exactly what the state of 
things is now, what the object is that we wish to 
achieve, and what are the means proposed for its 
achievement. If we could only secure that English 
children should lie brought up in the best way 
practicable, it would make a quite infinite 
difference to them and to the future of the country. 
About tliat we are agreed At piesent they are 
being brought up, for the most part, in ways that 
are far from the best possible, and that might be 
improved promptly Ab<mt that wo are agreed. 
What we want, at this moment, is to look carefully, 
so that when the time comes we may leap boldly. 
If we do not look earefully now. it will not save us 
that, when the time eoines, we leap feebly and 
nervously, nr, worse still, haltingly shift our feet 
on an impossible position. 

We need, then, first, a clear idea of our object; 
second, an accurate knowledge of our position and 
resources (to be reached by a process of comparison 
with those of other nations); and third, a vigorous 
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adjustment of every ounce of our means to the 
achievement of our end ; — we need clear strategy, 
thorough reconnaissance, appropriate and energetic 
tactics. Above all, we require, when the hour for 
action arrives, to subordinate any “ political ” or 
“ oflBcial ” ends to the educational end, just as, in 
another field, we ought to subordinate them to the 
military end. 

I. 

Our object is to improve our education. The 
point in which it most conspicuously calls for 
improvement is universally acknowledged, although 
it is somewhat vaiiously expressed and defined 
The Earl of Eoseherv, in a sjieecli at ('hatham oii 
the 22nd Junuarv, 1900, puts it in this way: — “I 
humbly think that in this country we live a great 
deal too much from hand to mouth. We do not 
proceed by scientific method. Wc go on the 
principle that things have earned us so well so far, 
that we are a noble nation, that we are pretty 
numerous, and that we have always muddled out 
right in the end. . . But I say this : that 

we are a jieople of enormous waste. We waste 
simply by not pursuing scienliKc methfids. 
Germany is infinitely more painstaking and 
scientific in its methods than we are. ... In 
commerce, in edueation, and lu war, we are not 
methodical, wc are not seientifie, we are not 
abreast of the moie advanced nations of the day. 
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And if we want to keep our place, we shall have to 
consider the lessons we have been taught in this 
respect. Depend upon it, however brilliant you 
may be, the tortoise of investigation, method, and 
preparation will always catch up and overtake the 
hare, which leaves everything to the inspiration 
and eflort of the moment.” 

Our education, says Lord llosebtuy in eftect, like 
our other activities, suffers from our “ hand to 
mouth ” or “ rule of thumb ” way of doing things, 
a way which is always dangeiously wasteful and 
clumsy, but is certainly fatal when it has to deal 
with ciicuiustances wholly new and exceedingly 
complex, such as have never been thumbed or 
handled before. What we need, he adds, is 
*‘ investigation, method, pieparatioii “ 

This is no fresh discovery. A complete 
generation has passed away since Matthew Arnold 
proclaimed it, impoitnnely, oppoi timely, in Blue 
Books, And Reviews, and wherever he could get a 
hearing. It is nearly ^ thirty-two years ago that 
he wrote as follows ; — ” The idea of science and 
systematic knowledge is wanting to our whole in- 
struction alike, and not only to that of our business 
class. While this idea is getting more and more 
power upon the Continent, and while its application 
there is leading to more and more considerable 
results, we in England, having done marvels by 
the rule of thumb, are still inclined to disbelieve 
1. 1868, in “Schools and Universities on the Continent.’’ 


o 
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in the paramount importance, in whatever depart- 
ment, of any other And yet in Germany everyone 
will tell you that the explanation of the late 
astonishing achievements of Prussia is simply that 
everyone conceined in them had thoroughly learnt 
his business on tlie best plan by which it was 
possible to teach if to him. In nothing do England 
and the Continent at the juesent moment more 
strikingly difiei than in the pioniinence which is 
now given to the iilea of s< icuc<‘ there, and the 
neglect in which tlii.s idea ‘•till lies here: a neglect 
so great that we hardly even know the use of the 
word Boieme in the sfnet .sense, and only employ it 
in a seeondary and iu<<tiiect sense ” 

What our chief and most dangetous deficiency 
was, in ^Matthew Arnold’s eyes, in 18(!S, that it 
still remains, in Loid Ifoscbeiy’s, in 1900 Both, 
in different ways, are <*xcepf ionally gifted, and 
exceptionally experienced observeis, hoth arrive 
at the same conclusion. What we lack is “ in- 
vestigation, method, preparation. " painstaking and 
scientific metluxl,” ’the idea of science, and 
systematic knowledge.’’ 

It is indispensable, liefiire we go further, that 
we should be clear as to what luith these critics 
mean hy “ science ” and “ scientific method.” For, 
most unhappily, what Matthew Arnold called the 
“incorrect and sccondaiy” sens** of the terms is 
still mainly prevalent in this country. Science 
ought not to mean “ natural science ” alone, but 
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the whole body of systematic kiiowledpfe, whether 
in the “humanities” or in “nature-studies.” 
There is a srience of history, and of literary 
criticism, and of law, and «)f every kind of human 
activity just as truly as there is a science of 
zoology or of chemistry Scientific method, rt is 
true, drffers irr its ajrplications, tliorrph not in its 
ultimate jirinciploh, with the various subject- 
niatters of which it treats It is of the essence of 
scientific method (which means the best -informed, 
the most flexible, the most rational method) that it 
should so (liftm . And just because scumtific method 
varies, it becomes essential that a “man of science” 
should have an all-round liheial training before he 
devotes himself to his “specialist” study. Other- 
wise he 18 likidy to be un.scient ific in every province 
but Ins own 

By “ science," then, our two critics mean that 
intelligent habit of mind which leads to “investiga- 
tion, hiethod, piejiaiation,” a “ painstaking and 
systematic" tieatment of the subject, whatever it 
be, wdiich it is called upon to deal with In this 
sense, the “ scientifically ” minded man is one with 
a trained power of thought, an aptitude foi the 
careful collection and <-omparison of data, and an 
ability for concentrated reflection upon the data 
80 obtained. One can tell in five minutes whether 
a man has this habit of mind or not. by the way in 
which he will address himself to a new book or a 
strange fact. He has a trained instinct for the 
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appropriate method required by the particular in- 
vestigation ; if he has not the requisite knowledge, 
he knows at least that he does not know. And 
further, he knows where, and how, he can get to 
know the best that has been hitherto thought and 
written upon the subject, and what kind and 
degree of certainty he will l)e able to reach in 
regard to the problem which occupies hi^i. He 
knows that men have arrived at mastery over them- 
selves and over nature by a severe effort to see 
things as they truly are and by the play of high 
imagination and intense refleition upon things 
thus tiuly seen. Hy no othei piocess will he expect 
results of any value either fiom himself or from 
others. 

All this 18 a thi ice-told tale It was put by 
Plato and by Aiistotle with a clearness to which 
we “ moderns ' can a<ld nothing. It is only 
repeated here in order that w'e may formulate again 
wdiat it is that we are aiming at when we say that 
we want to improve our education. 

We are aiming to pioilui'e a eeitam habit of 
mind, the habit of “investigation, method, and 
prepaiation” ajiplied in their appropriate forms to 
the various a 8 })eets of tlie wdiole bo<ly of systematic 
knowledge, a habit wbieb shows itself, first, in a 
many-sided interest, and secondly, in a many-sided 
capability, a habit which results in a mastery over 
self and a mastery over things. 

Such a statement of our end will supply us with 
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a touchstone by which we can very readily judge 
the worth of oui present system of education in its 
different parts, and also the worth of certain 
proposals which are being made for its improve- 
ment. But before we piocecd to apply the touch- 
stone, it is necessary to staj- for a moment to 
consider in wliat sense Englisbmen would be 
willing to accept Ibis as a statement of the end at 
whicb they aie aiming in their efforts after a better 
education. It must be admitted at once that 
Englishmen care little or nothing for such an end 
viewed as meie “cultuie,” or “knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge,” or under any of the other 
forms which appeal to the (ierman mind so 
stiongly It IS not natural or attractive to them 
ill 8U(di a guise They view education not as an 
end ill itself, but sometimes as a matiei of religion, 
sometimes as a matter oi society, sometimes as a 
matter ot conmieicial or industrial eftectiveuess 
“ Ye shall know the truth and the tiuth shall make 
you free," appeals to an Euglishiiian So does, 
“He that hateth instruction loves death." He is 
touched also when he is pulled up sliort in any of 
his numerous activities by lack of the requisite 
knowledge to go further. He hates a " muff” and 
a blunderer, and he is quick to see when anybody 
outdoes him in some dexterity by better knowledge. 
Above all, international rivalry, whether in war or 
in trade, puts lam upon his mettle, and, in time, 
drives him to “go into training’’ and to “get the 
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thing up.” Jfor need the Englishman be ashamed 
of this way of regarding edueation It was from 
the point of view of the “ polity ” that Plato and 
Aristotle looke<l at it; it is in its relation to the 
“social organism” that much modern speculation 
looks at it. A community of men, a “social 
organism," is a living body which must like any 
other living bodv - liai monisc it.s nature<rR-ith its 
environment and its environment with its nature. 
Eveiy living thing is called upon foi a ceaseless 
etfoit of adaptation: when the effort slackens, the 
live filing grows old; when the effort ceases, the 
live thing <lies In a “ .smdal organism” this 
adaptive ett'ort is excited chiefly upon its still 
glowing tissue, that i.s upon its youngci momliers, 
who aie, a.s it weie, jdasfn ami susceptible to vital 
change. Education, thus rcgaidcd, is the instinc- 
tive effort winch the .social body makes to adapt 
itself to vital needs A light habit of mind then 
becomes no mcic aii omplmhincnt oi grace, it is a 
condition of continued national vitality We /nu.it 
as a nation get to know the truth, and transform 
ourselves in confoiiuity with it, or else pay the 
penalty and go under to nations moie far-seeing 
and more energetic. This is the way in which 
Matthew Arnold put it to us tliiity years ago, and 
this is the wa}? Lord UoselH'ry put it to us the other 
day. We must adapt ourselves to our environment, 
or prepare for senility and death. But consider 
what an enviro ment that strange organism has 
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which we call the Biitish nation. Its environment 
is formed not merely by “natural forces,” nor by 
the pressure of coinpetinp national orffanisms, but 
also by its own destiny and the position which it 
has Won for ilscdf in the world. Consider its vast 
complexity: our Oiiental reli^ir)!!, our literature, 
learn iiifT, and lani'uaf^e drawn in preat part from 
the civiiisation of ancient Greece and Rome, our 
Teutonic constitution and nianncis, our modern 
material enterprise, our huf^e plexus of industrial 
and colonial activities Such an environment 
requires not merely a stupendous output of energy, 
but, by its constantly increu.sinp complexity, calls 
for a more and inoie complicated and caieful 
study, a frrowinp flexibility and versatility of 
mind. 

It 18 this call that our education seeks to answer; 
it is iK'cause the unswei is inadequate that we 
eudeavoui to impiove our education We need 
stability of character, we need enerfjy ; but these 
qualities we may, with .some wan ant, claim in a 
great measure to pos'ess, and oui education, as it 
exists, does much to foster them But we also 
need a trained intelligence, a jiowcr of severe and 
oonceutiated letlection, a many-sided interest and 
a many-sided eapalnlity, a habit of mind flexible 
and versatile, resourceful, and apt for “ investiga- 
tion, method, and preparation.” These are qualities 
which we acknowledge that we plentifully lack. 
But we must work for them, for they are the pre- 
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requisites of successful national vitality in the case 
of a nation with so complex an environment as 
ours. And we must judge proposed improvements 
in our education by constantly enquiring how far 
they are likely to conduce to this desirable habit 
of mind. 


II 

We have stated our end. we have got our touch- 
stone. lint before we proceed to apply it to the 
criticism of proposals shortly to be laid l)efore tho 
country through Parliament, ve must fir.st very 
briefly survey our present position and forces. We 
must reconnoitre the ground before we can begin 
satisfactorily to consnler how our means are to be 
adjusted to oui acknowledged purpose 

Uur opportunities of making such a reconnaiss- 
ance are Irecoming rapidly greater tlian they were. 
For primary Education we have the Iteports issued 
yearly by the Education Department For 
Secondjiry Education we have the Repoit of the 
Koyal t'oramission (generally ijuoted us the “Bryce 
Commission”) in 189.5; we have Mr. Graham 
Balfour's admirable book “ The Educational 
Systems of Great Biitain and Ireland,” published 
in 1898; we have the excellent series of “ S|)ecial 
Reports on Educational Subjects,” which, under 
the editorship of Mr. M, K. Sadler, have served as 
the Reports of an Intelligence Department for 
Education. But, if we are to apply here also our 
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main guiding principle and to admit that what we 
chiefly need is “ investigation, method, prepara- 
tion,” and “systematic knowledge,” we must affirm, 
at the very outset, that what is first wanted is a 
Central Department for Seoondaiy Education, so 
manned and equipped that it may give, with 
authority, and after a clear leview of actual facts, 
such a description of the present state of our 
Secondary Schools as may enable us to deal with 
them according to knowledge.* We have not yet 
got a lucid and complete account of the different 
agencies and institutions, private, propiietary, and 
endowed, which an* at work in higher education. 
We are still lahmiiing largely m the dark, "hand 
to mouth,” hy " rule of thumh." in the hoj>e that 
we may "muddle out light in tlie end." 

At the very outset of our reconnaissance, there- 
fore, w'e aie foiced to confess that we do not pro- 
perly know the country, and that we have no 
authoritative ami tiustworthy map of it The 
“scientific hahit of mind” obliges us to begin by 
saying that, before anything else is done, we must 
call for the prompt making of such a map, founded 
on a survey to be carried out by the onh' possible 
authority, viz , an adequately manned and equipped 
Central Department of Secondary Education. 

Of the schools at the two extremes, it is true, we 
know fully enough foi mir purjwse. The great 

1. Tlie Kdiicatioii Department Retnnis of Secondary and 
Other Schools of 18»7 and 1898 are admittedly iiieoniplete. 
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Public Schools, the so-called non-local schools, 
whose heads are represenled at the Headmasters’ 
Conference, numl>er about 26,000* pupils. We 
hare ample information about them and their 
courses of study, and their method of government. 
The lecently published lives of Edward Thrinfif and 
of R. II. Quick have ^iven us a body C)f valuable 
criticism from within. Those who know them best 
would piobahly a^ree that the national defect 
shows Itself c'onsjucuouhly in them. They have 
bred jrenerations of men possessed of energy and 
stability of charaeter and of the power to obey 
and to eoniiuand: but they not yet succeeded in 
communicating to the general body of their pupils 
a trained intellectual habit, an idea of scientific 
method, a power of .severe and concentrated 
thinking, a many-sided interest and a many-sided 
capability Ihit no one is lieltei awaie of it than 
the masters of these gieat .schools themselves; 
nowheio more than in these schools has there been 
of late years an effoit inaile to come at the 
causes of this defei t, and, so far as possible, to 
remove them." The effort is not systematic, it is 
not scientific. Ilut the blame for the want of 
“investigation, method, and preparation” in this 
respect lies lather with the public at large and the 
Universities than with the great schools. Oxford 

1 j\lM>ut 24,000 III 1S07 Kystem* of 

(JiVttt Britain and Ireland” (tlrahain Balfour), p 157, footnote, 

i. The recently held ITdiwation Kxhihition at the linpenal 
Institute fpive ample (/roof of tlii»<. 
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and Cambridge have only reeently begun to move 
in the study of Education, and even now they have 
no properly equipped Hoard of Studies in the 
subject. The count ry has had no one to collect the 
information and to do the thinking in matters of 
Education, as it has had in matters of Law or 
Medicine. A schoolinastei in full work can no 
more adequately seaich and tedect upon the theory 
and practice of liis ail than a hu.sv doctor with a 
large connexion can do. Foi the gieat schools, 
what is neeiled is a thoimigli study of Education 
at the T’niversities by nieu with sufHcient leisuie 
and opportunity to get at the fa< ts and leflect upon 
them. There ought to be notliing in the genius or 
the tradition of the gicat sidiools that should make 
it impossible to giaft u|>on th(‘ splendid public 
spirit and eueigetic chaiaitei, whn h they alteady 
have, the scientific habit of niind and the idea of 
systematic knowledge, in which they aic still to 
seek. 

But these .sehools have all the resouiees which 
wealth and intluoine can give them; they are ably 
led; they may he left to wuik out their own 
salvation.^ 

Passing from them to the Piimary Schools, we 
puss fiom a giouji of 25,1)1)0 pupils to a group of 

1. 1 lui\e saei nolliiiig niKuit (>trU' Sk)kh.>N at tins |muuI, 
lieeaUHe there are no toilw' wliielt unite aiiswei to 

Eton, Winclienter, iiinl the like for Ixijx The saxtera of the 
Ihlblic tM'luxil Ixiy* ari* not yet Ut W fonml, in any j'reat 
numbera, at the tiirls High Sm-IiooIs, which eorrexpnnf rather 
to the great town llrammar Schools. 
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6,500,000. Taking boys only, there are at least 
100 in the Primary Schools for one in the Public 
Schools. This great mass of children are under 
instruction, roughly speaking, for six years, from 
their fifth year to their eleventh. The conditions 
xmder which this instruction is given are such that 
it is extremely difficult to develop by its means 
even the rudiments of that trained mental habit of 
reasonable method which we have stated to be the 
main object of our Eilucatiim. There is no doubt, 
however, that recent changes have all lieen in the 
right direction; the siiKstilution of inspection for 
examination isgi-eatly in favour of more intelligent 
teaching. But a vast deal still remains to lie done. 
The curriculum of our Kloinentaiy Schools is at 
once narrow and complicated, and the difterent 
“subjects” are dealt with in an artificial and 
mechanical way. Thus of the four “subjects” of 
History, (ieography, Kleinentary Nature Know- 
ledge, and Elementary English, not moit* than two 
may be taken in any one school. Yet it must be 
clear that nothing is so likely to jirevent the growth 
of a “scientific” or “ reasonable" tyja? of mind as 
to teach History without Geography, or Geography 
without Nature Knowledge, or any one of the three 
without the rudiments of an understanding of the 
Grammar of the Mother Tongue. Again, some 
Sfirt of training in manual arts, treated rationally, 
not mechanically (as in the Swedish form of wood- 
work), is for young children an invaluable intro- 
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(luction to sound habits of work in all subjects. A 
boy who can cut cardboard or wood, accurately, for 
the making of some simple, useful article, to a 
design drawn and, at least in part, invented b 3 ' 
himself, ma\' be said to have the root of sound 
methcMi in liim. Yet manual tiaming is not an 
obligatory part of our primary instiuction. 
Drawing is taught in an abstract and dull form, 
divorced from all connexion with actual life and 
from concrete visible objects, and with little rela- 
tion to either use or lM*auty The pupil-Teacber 
system- in spite of the strong recommendations of 
the Departmental (’ommittce ot LS9T- remains, at 
least in the rural schooN, largelv unieformed. The 
employment of wholly unqualified teachers [under 
Article 6H of the ('ode] is. in country districts, 
largely on the incicasc Of these tcacheis there 
were .S,5‘54 in LS9d and 15,1'IC) in ISOS ' The large 
use of unskilled labour and of child labour for the 
difficult work of instruction is mainly due to the 
financial necessities of the Voluutary Schools. It 
is a scandal to our national life that some business- 
like compromise^ has not vet been arranged 
between sensible men of all ways of thinking, by 
which the eeelesiastical quarrels, which cripple 
half the schools of the i-ountiv, might he smoothed 

1. Eduralieii I)e|»artnicntV IWjiorl foi IS98-9, p. xxiv. 

2. On Honiti mucIi lines »i« those suggested by Mr. T. Horsfall, 
of Manehester, in las uii{>ort>vnt |tatiq>t)iet “ lieforiii.s needed in 
our Bysteiii of Elementary Education," publislietl by J. E. 
Cknmisli in 1H97. 
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over or adjusted. As it is, Voluntary Schools 
refuse local control, and thereby shut theraselves 
out from the aid of local rates. And this necess- 
arily implies the lack of means for further progress. 
The denominational difficulty appeals again in the 
inadequate supply of Training Colleges for Primary 
Teachers. Most of the old Ite.sidential Colleges, 
with the notable ex<eption of those founded by the 
Ifritish and Foreign .'school .S(u icty. were largely 
built with denomm.itional iuiuls, and they are 
preserved f<u denominational purposes by the 
imposition of u test on entiame The new type of 
Training ('ollege the .so-called Day Training 
Colleges, affiliated to Ciiiversities receive a grant 
at a rate much below liiat assigned to the old type, 
and are, therefore, unable to meet at all adequately 
tlie lack of uccoiuruodation. In the meantime the 
Primary Sidiools continue to be staffed to a very 
large degree b}' unskilled, or lialf-trained, teachers.* 
This i.s strikingly at variance with the state of 
things in France and Germany, and must plainlyi, 
be remedied, if we are in emnest in wishing to see 
the “idea of systeniatir knowledge” more widely 
diffused among our population. 

Just at this moment, however, publio interest is 
mainly eoneent rated ujion the large bmly of sehtKiIs 
which lie between the great Public Schools on one 

1 The fi^ro* fi>r IHW were M».S74 rertifiratetl teneherw, 
20,730 nnvertiticated assistants. 31,U3K pupil-teaoheni, and 
lfi,l30 '‘additional” (i.f , UD<]uaIiliM!) UuulierK, under ArticiedS. 
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side and the Primary Schools on the other. This 
is a dim region, a debatable land, of which, as has 
already been said, we possess no complete and 
authoritative survey. Mr. Sadler's Intelligence 
Department, if one may so call it, has done all that 
was possible- -without lull powers — to get at the 
statistics; and we may say roughly tliat, boys and 
girls together, theie are about dOO.OOO pupils now 
at work in such schools The condition of these 
schools, in respect of curriculum, staft', equipment, 
and administration, vanes enormously The 
Endowed Scluxds liuve, without doubt, made con- 
spicuous progress since the Taunton ("ommission 
reported in great things in the last quarter 

of the centuiv have Ix'di done by Piopnetaiy 
Schools, esiK'cially for Girls, under tlie guidance 
of such associations as the Girls' Public Day School 
Company. Some iciiiaikablc experiments have 
been made by Piivate Schools, such as tliose which 
M. Edmond Deniolins so vivaciously described in 
his notable book, “A quoi tieiit la superiorite des 
5knglo-Saxons " [I’aris, Eirmiii-Didot, 1897] But 
the Report of the Royal Comimasion in lS9o again 
affirmed, upon the evidence cidlected by them, that 
which was the common belief of qualified observers, 
that the condition of oui Sccondaiy Schools left 
much to be desiied, and much that was, with 
proper organisation, capable of prompt improve- 
ment. The defects might be classified as defects 
of (a) administration, (h) staff, (r) buildings and 
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equipment, (</) instruction. As to (a) the main 
defect arises from want of any connexion or co- 
ordination between authorities. This is true, not 
only of the authorities of sin|^le institutions, but 
even of those public authorities which deal with 
many different institutions. Thus Educational 
Emlowrnents. yielding'an iucomo of about £700,000 
per annum, me under the peneial control of the 
Charity Commissioneis, who have issued new 
seheiues for so many of the old Grammar Schools. 
Hut the Charity Cnnimissi<»nei s have no o£B.cial 
connection whatever with another public authority, 
the School Hoards, which in many places have been 
supplying, through the .so-( ailed Higher Grad© 
Schools, a tyjH‘ of education which they believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that the old Grammar Schools 
neither could nor wouhl provide. This new type 
has undoubtedly drawn pupils away from the older 
schools. Thus in the same district, public authori- 
ties are, with public money, organising rival 
institutions a confused and wasteful system, 
certainly not ‘’scientilic” in Lord Hoeebery’s sense* 
There are, however, other authorities in the field, 
who render the confusion worse confounded. The 
Science ami Art Department, after contenting 
itself, foi some years, with offering certificates and 
grants to classes, or groups of classes, began in 
1872 to encourage the formation of Organised 
Science Schools (now called Schools of Science), in 
which a continuous course of Scientific Instruction 
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sbould be given througb several years. At first 
the growth of these schools was extremely slow. 
In 1886 there were ‘ only three of them ; in 1895, 
however, there were 112; and in 1897 there were 
169. By means of the large bounty which the 
Department had the means of putting on to their 
own subjects [amounting in .Schools of .Science to 
about £6 per pupil per annum] they were able to 
hold out great inducements to governing bodies, 
and to enable their schools to compete on very 
advantageous terms with otlieis which offered 
either a courst* mainly classical, or a course mainly 
in modern languages and in commercial subjects. 
The hold which the Department thus secured upon 
the field of .Secondary iMlucation was greatly 
strengthened by the Technical Instruction Act of 
1889, which makes the .Science and Art Department 
“the central authority which decides in the case of 
schools and institutions, or between schools and 
local authorities, on questions of distribution or 
grants, sufficiency of provision, and representation 
on governing bodies.” ^ This linked them to the 
fourth hind of public authority which now entered 
upon the distracted scene the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committees of County Councils, which 
administer a sum of about £700,000 a year, for the 
promotion of “Technical” subjects in classes and 

1. Vidf “ EiiueHtiuiial .Syntems of (.treat Britain and 
Inland,” by Orabain Balfour, p 173. 

2. I(nd, p. 181. 

r 
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schools. This link was riveted further hy the 
famous Clause TT. o f the Science and Art Depart- 
ment’s Directory. Besides these four authorities — 
Charity Commission, School Boards, Science and 
Art Department, and County Council Technical 
Instruction Committees — there arc certain examin- 
ing bodies of high standing which, though they 
have no funds to administer, or grants to offer (on 
the contrary, they charge considerable fees for 
their examinations), yet have great influence over 
many Secondary .Schools, and in practice largely 
determine their curriculum and methods of study. 
The chief of these are the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board, the Oxford Local Examinations 
Board, the Cambridge Local Examinations 
Board, the College of Preceptors, and jierhaps we 
might a<ld, in resjHH-t of its Matriculation 
Examination, the I'niversity of London. Working 
with these different authorities there are a multi- 
tude of public and private agencies, with an 
endless variety of institutions. Variety and 
sfMmtaneity in this region of English Education 
are elements <tf extreme value, but they are char- 
acteristics also of an “ unweeded garden." It 
should be quite possible to preserve them, and at 
the same time introduce some order into the chaos, 
something more “systematic and scientific," which 
should at least give us clear information as to 
the full nature and extent of our resources, and 
make suggestions as to the most economical and 
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effectual ways of employing them. If we could 
only get this wilderness thoroughly mapped and 
surveyed, it would be something towards a wiser 
treatment of it. For this purpose we need an 
adequate central authority for secondary' education, 
linked with adequate local authorities. Each must 
lie BO equipped and manned as to take supervision 
of the whole field, of such high character and clear 
impartiality as to command the confidence of 
School Boards, Technical Authorities, Charity 
Commissioners, Universities, and Schools of all 
descriptions and tyjies, and of such ability and 
experience as to be able to give general direction 
to concentrated efforts after our essential purpose • 
viz., the creation and diffusion anuuig our people 
of “an idea of systematic knowledge,” and of 
“sound and intelleotual habit.” 

Defects (b), (c) and (d), in staff, curriculum, and 
hiiildings and equipment, can only very briefly be 
treated here. It is plain that, as Mr Bryce pointed 
out eight years ago (in “ Studies in Secondary 
Education ”) everything must turn upon our 
gradually obtaining a body of teachers so trained 
as to make the mental habit, niaiij’^-sided interest 
and many-sided capability, tbe power of con- 
centrated thought, of “ investigation, method, and 
preparation,” the main object of their work, instead 
of the present ceaseless cramming for unwisely 
oomlucted examinations. The registration and 
training of qualified teachers, the supervision of 
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examination and inspection, are clearly functions 
of a strong central authority for tSecondary 
Education. Without these, we shall have gained 
little or nothing. The same applies to the registra- 
tion of efficient schools, and to the inspection of 
buildings and equipment. These duties need not 
all be carried out in detail by the central authority, 
which may very well delegate some of its powers 
to bodies of competent academic standing. But it 
is for the ct'niral authority to assure itself that 
theii academic standing i.v competent, and that 
they art* conducting cxamiuntions and inspections 
upon intelligible principles, clearly related to the 
great end of all oui educational eftorts. If, in this 
way, we have once established a high authoritative 
Department, able to collect and to publish in- 
formation and to call for explanations, its very 
existence will put all lesser bodies into some kind 
of relation to itself, and therefore to one another, 
and we shall lie well on our way to an organised 
variety' of education, as ilistinct on the one side 
from our present chaos, and on the other from a 
dead and monotonous uniformity, such as follows 
from an “over-centralised’' system. 

III. 

When we come to consider, in the light first of 
the true purjMjse of educational reform, and second 
of the existing stale of our resources (so far as they 
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are know^n), the proposed action of the Goveniment 
in regard to secondaiy education, we shall have 
much reason for disquiet and tor energetic effort 
to secure its amendment. The Board of Education 
Act takes effect from April 1, 1900. By that Act 
a Central Autln>rity m Education of all grades is 
created. We have hecn officially promised (by the 
Lord President of the Council) that the new 
Department shall be oiganisetl in thiee sections, 
with an assislant-secietary at the head of each, and 
with a secretai^'-general at the head of the w'hole. 
The thi'ee sections are to be Primal y, Technological, 
and Secomlaiy. The Pnmary Section will be 
practically the same in scope and powers as the 
existing Education Department, and will administer 
the Public Elemcutaiy Schools, in communication 
with School Boards and Voluntaiy Managers, 
throughout the country. The only point of 
difficulty that is likely to arise in regard to its 
“sphere of intiuence ’ will come up in connection 
with the llighei tirade Board Schools Aie these 
to be treated as Secondary Si liools, or as " Ecolcs 
Primaires Superieures ' ’y There is much to be 
said on both sides, but in all probability least dis- 
location and confusion will be < aused by keeping 
them under the Priniuiy Section. But it will be 
one of the most delicate functions of the Secretary- 
General to secure that these schools may be so 
administered us not to oveilap in a wasteful and 
mischievous manner with Secondary Schools in 
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their neighbourhood, but to fulfil their true 
functions as Uigber Primary Schools. But as 
between the other two sections of the new Board^ — 
the Technological and the Secondary — there is 
grave risk that the Government action may do 
more harm than good, and may serve to perpetuate 
just exactly those evils of confusion and mis- 
understanding which rendered the work of re- 
organisation so plainly necessary. The functions 
of a Technological S<*ction are clear. It should 
deal with pupils whose general, or “ lilieral, " educa- 
tion is completed, and wh<» have begun to sjiecialise 
in some sjwciul hi ant h of “applied science’’ — such 
as engineering, oi agriculture, or chemical mauu- 
facture It is a spccialtfi section, and hy its very 
point of view IS precluded from superintending an 
“all round” couise of study, whether that course 
of study has science as its centre, or whether it has 
modem languages an<l commercial subjects, or, 
again, the “ humanities” and literature as its main 
staple. A technological course pre-supposos a gocnl 
“all-round" education, and must lx* ineffectual 
without it. Everyone is agrinul upon that. And 
in thesT' days when we are laung called upon (w'ith 
.some plausibility) to ” Germanise ” * our education, 
we cannot too often remind ourselves that the 
German Secondary Schools are not technological 
in character. Anyone who takes the trouble to 

1. f.ff , by Hir Hwire Smith, at tlie meetiiij' of the Amoc!*- 
tioD of Technical Institutes, January, 1900. 
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read Mr. Sadler’s admirable account of tbe Higher 
Schools in Prussia (published in the Education 
Department’s “Special lleports’’) can see from the 
detailed account of curriculum and time-table, and 
from the statistics of school-numbers, first that the 
majority of Prussian High Schools are still 
“ Gymnasien,’’ with a course of study mainly 
classical and humanistic, though wider and more 
liberal than that of most of our classical schools, 
and second that the minority, the Real-Schulen, 
have, as tbe staple of then louise, not so much 
natural science, though that is thoroughly taught, 
as modern languages, with history and geography. 
Now, no step could well be more fatal than to 
“ technologise ’’ (if one may use a bad term for a 
bad thing) our StMondaiy Schools. Nothing could 
be more opposed to the (toiman ])ractice The 
Science and Art Department has hitherto, through 
no fault of its own, i-onstantly been placed in false 
positions. It was calleil upon to draw up schemes 
of drawing for Primary Schools, knowing nothing 
of Primary Schools, nor of the vciy peculiar educa- 
tional pioblem which is involved in the devising of 
schemes of drawing for little children between th"! 
ages of five and twelve. Therefore, its schemes 
have been, in great degree, a failure, and the 
Department has very properly been i-elleved of so 
inappropriate a function 8u again, by tbe force 
of circumstances, and in sheer absence of any otbe.r 
central authority, the same Department has had 
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Secondary Schools of a certain type under its 
control. It was never otficered nor equipped to 
deal with an “all round” education, and therefore 
its administration of Secondary Schools has been 
inevitably one-sided, and its examinations have 
fostered, not the “scientific spirit” and “the idea 
of systematic knowledge." but the very opposite of 
these qualities. We need not blame the Depart- 
ment for this, any moie than we can reasonably 
blame an officer of infantry, who is put to 
administer the ordnance, if he does not successfully 
manage artilleiy It is the system of organisation, 
in both cases, winch is to blame In both cases 
our clear duty is to extricate well-intentioned 

V 

officials from impossible situations, and to leave 
them to the discharge of tlieir proper functions. 
If the Science and Art Dtqiartment, in its new 
guise as the Technological Section of the Office of 
Education is left in chnige of the so-called Schools 
of Science, with a giant at its disposal which 
enables it to offei a bounty of £5 a head or moi^e 
jK'r annuiii on all pupils who adopt its curriculum; 
while on the other hand the Secondary Section is 
inailequately manned and unprovided with funds, 
then the new organisation will be a cause of much 
evil to English education. 

Exactly the same danger thieateiis in another 
direction. The (Government foreshadows, in (he 
Queen’s Speech, legislation hy which local authori- 
ties will be established definitely for Secondary 
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Education. The promise is so worded as to suggest 
that it is intended to recognise the existing 
Technical Instruction Committees of County 
Councils as the local authorities. But these com- 
mittees were appointed, and their “ organising 
secretaries ” selected, for very different functions. 
It is true that they have done much for Secondary 
Schools, and much that they have done has been 
highly beneficial. But it is notorious that in many 
cases they have adopted a very decided line of 
educational policy which has brought them into 
conflict, open or concealed, on the one hand with 
School Boards and on the other hand with the 
authorities of Secondary Schools. They have ci-eated 
institutions of their own, which they very reason- 
ably do their best to foster; but, in so doing they 
put themselves luoie or less in competition with 
other bodies, who also have institutions of their 
own. These bodies will very naturally be aggrieved 
if their competitors aie, by law, sot in authority 
over them. They have, on the whole, taken a 
“ technological ” line, a very useful line, no doubt, 
hut a “ specialist ” line, wholly distinct from that 
which is requireil in dealing with the great body 
of Secondary Schools The '* technological ” view 
is supplementary to a secondary education; if 
prematurely introduced, it is inimical to a 
secondary education and incompatible with it. If 
Matthew Arnold could have foieseeii that his re- 
peated cry, “ Organise your Secondary Education ” 
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might one day be answered by placing Secondary 
Schools under the authority of the Science and Art 
Department, linked to Technical Instruction 
Oommittees, he would have stilled his voice, and 
have chosen the disease rather than the proffered 
remedy. 

The objection to such a solution of the problem 
does not he merely in the fact that these 
Committees have, quite properly, a special bias of 
their own and that they stand committed to a 
particular policy, hut also that the areas which 
they control are not educational areas, in respect, 
at least, of secondary education. Great towns like 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield drain, 
as it were, well-defined e<lHCHfional basins, which 
are not co-teiniinmis with the areas of County 
Councils and County iforoughs. and which would 
be cut up in all directions by tliern. The Councils 
and Boroughs together make a far laiger number 
of authorities than are necessary or desirable. 
In France the riuniliei of local authorities for 
sec-omlary <‘diicatio?i is only 17, and it may well be 
doubted whether, for Fiigland, we require any 
more. If it is necessary to adopt the existing 
rating aiea as the unit, there is nothing, at any 
rate, to juevent the formation, by statute, of com- 
binations of such units for purposes of the control 
of secondary education. The County and Borough 
Councils might then elect i-eprcscntatives to servo 
on the combined Board, with the assistance of co- 
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opted members to represent Universities and 
Higher Schools. It should in this way be possible 
to secure Hoards that would take a wide and 
impartial view of educational problems, Boards 
such as would command the resjiect and confidence 
of every style and stamp of educational institution 
throughout the country. 

The task of founding adequate educational 
authorities is a gieat one, and needs to be 
approached magnanimously, and with a due sense 
of the vital issues involved in it for the future 
well-being of the country. If it is done pettily 
and on lines of mere offiiial convenience, the pre- 
sent Government will, by a sin of omission worse 
than any of comiaissioii, .shrink from the worthy 
jierformance of that which is, perhaps, its highest 
duty. In then hour of deepest trouble, and of 
acutest financial stress, fiist (ieniiany, and later 
France, turned to their system of education to 
discover and to remedy the secret of their weak- 
ness. To impiove their education they expended 
both money, which they could ill spare, and energy 
which nations less enlightened might have devotoil 
to mei'ely military organisation. They had their 
reward in an amazing national recovery. Is 
England to appear incapable of a similar sacrifice 
and a similar foresight I** If not, Englishmen must, 
at whatever cost of effort, make sure that their new 
organisation, local ami cential, shall possess the 
character and the efficiency adequate to a most 
difficult task. 




Work and Play 




THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
WORK AND PLAY.* 

In a valuable address recently delivered to tbis 
Society by ilr. Graham Wallas,^ empliasis was 
laid on the importance of the distinction between 
work and play, and the criticism of a clever boy 
upon a Kindcrfjarten was quoted - namely, that 
“in this school tliey don't woik when tliey work, 
nor play when they play ” The point is vital, and 
I propose to discuss it with you, in the belief that 
one can be more useful by followinp a lead 
suf^gested by some previous lecturer than by going 
oflf on some wholly new line of one's own, to the 
destruction of all continuity of thinking 

To understand the distinction between woik and 
play is of consequence to all students of education, 
but, in particular, to those who legurd Froebel as 
their master, lu'cause he is sjiecially identified in 
English and Aineiican popular opinion with a 
belief in the eilucative value of play. Not that 
this belief originated with him, Rousseau, Locke, 
Montaigne, among other moderns; Plato, most 
conspicuously among the ancients, had written at 
greater length than Fmeliel ujwin the subject of 

I Bnminary of an ailiiirav'' ilelivercit U> the Fixjelwl Society on 
Octotjcr 28tli, 1901. 

* Reported in the July luiiiiber of CAtVrf Li/r, 1901. 
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play in education.^ But the “ Anglo - Saxon ” 
mind is impressed not so much with written theory 
on education — of which, indeed, it remains for the 
most part ignorant— as with a working institution, 
which it can watch in operation. This institution 
is furnished hy the Kindergarten ; and it is, there- 
fore, with the founder of tlie Kindergarten that we 
usually associate the idea that play educates. On 
this very ground, one of the latest critics of the 
Kindergarten, the admirable humourist “ Mr. 
Dooley,” in hjs ” Philosophy,” aftaclcs the system 
for its alleged want of seriousness and grip on the 
actualities of life. What children mainly need to 
get, he says, is a “ stiangle-hold,” that is an 
intense power of concentration on the Imsiuess in 
hand, whether it is interesting or not. This they 
can never acquire by following their own caprices, 
and playing at work. And ‘‘ Mr. Dooley ” con- 
cludes with the aphoiism that ” it doesn’t matter 
what you teach children, so long as they don’t 
want to learn it 

So far as criticisms of this kind are aimed at 
Proebel personally, they overlook tlio fact that the 
Kindergarten embodies only a portion of his 
educational theory, and was intended to provide 
for only a comparatively short section of the 

1 For »ti excellent suiiiiikftry of the opinions of grmt writers 
on this matter see “ lias Spiel in dcr Geschichte tier 
Psdagogik,” wiiicli forms the seetmd section of O. A. Coloxsa’e 
“ Psychologie und Prtd^igik des KinderspiaU ” (German 
translation and notes hy (^r. lifer). 
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period of growth. That whole period was divided 
by him into four stages : — (1) the nursling, up to 
the age of two and a half or three years ; (2) the 
child, from three lo seven years; (3) the boy or 
girl, from seven to sixteen or seventeen ; (4) the 
youth or maiden, from seventeen to full age Of 
these, the child stage, from the age of two or three 
to that of seven or eight, he calls the stage of play 
or speech, during which, as he phrases it, the child 
is chiefly occupied in “ making the inner outer”; 
that IS, in arriving at self-expression through 
movement and utterance The next stage, that of 
the boy and girl, is specially the work stage, 
during which the growing mind “ makes the outer 
inner ” : that is, masters its surroundings, learns to 
understand them, and, in time, to control them 
Thus our distinction is one on which Froebel 
himself lays stress There is nothing in his 
writings to suggest that he ever confused play and 
work. Yet raanv jK’ople would agiee with “ Mr. 
Dooley ” in saying that, if not Froehel, at least the 
Froebel ians, have Vreen guilty of this confusion. 
It seems well worth while, therefoi'o, to grapple 
with the distinction, and to aim at arriving at clear 
ideas upon four main questions; — f«) In what 
{mints does play differ from work? (h) What light 
have recent biological investigations thrown upon 
the nature of play and its e<lucative value? (c) 
What is the relation of play to other educative 
activities, and what is the specific function of play 
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in education P (d) Wliat is the bearing of all this 
on school practice, and especially on the practice 
of Kindergartens ? 

It is evident that, within the limits of a brief 
address, the questions can only receive incomplete 
and provisional answers; yet even answers of this 
kind may be of some service as a preparation for 
further study. 

(a) In what points does play differ from work? 

In trying for an answer to a question of defini- 
tion such as this, we are most likely to arrive at 
the simplest and bi'oadest truths by following the 
old Greek method of examining commonly-received 
ideas embodied in stones, proverbs, and ordinary 
usages of words. Thus it rs striking to find that 
the coiiceptioii of work rs often associated in early 
forms of religious belief with the idea of a fall, 
by which mankind passed from a state of innocence 
to that of a consciousness of good and evil, 
accompanied by a necessity, till then unknown, of 
labouring for food The ancient poets conceived 
of the earliest (jolden Age as one in which there 
was no work and no exchange of goods, when the 
earth was untilled and the sea was untravelled. 
Such an age, they conceived, should some day 
return, when time had passed through an entire 
cycle ; — 

“ Omnis feret omnia tellus, 

Non rastros patietur humus, non vinea falcem, 

Bobustis quoque iam tauris iuga solvet arator.” 
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Thus our human life was conceived of as lying 
between a Paradise Lost of innocence and a 
Paradise Kegained of ultimate victory and restora- 
tion. This intermediate state is one of labour and 
sorrow in aoooidance with the curse — “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ” — 
denounced against the hist man who ate of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Heaven, 
on the other hand, was conceived of as a state of 
existence in which endeavour was to be replaced 
by fruition and faith by love — a state of orrupa- 
tion, no doubt, but of spontaneous and entirely 
happy occupation, where live the souls in bliss : — 

“ In solemn troops and sweet societies 
That sing, and singing in their gloiy move." 

Whatever other meaning we may attach to these 
conceptions, it is clear that they symbolize the 
spiritual truth that uneasiness and eitoit are signs 
of imperfect adjustment: while enjoyable activity 
is an anticipation of that harmonized service which 
is perfect freedom; and, furthei, that in activity 
of either an extremely simple or of an extiemely 
developed type the distinction between work and 
play does not arise, oi aiises only to be. absorbed 
in a self-prompted energy which contains both. 
This is evidently true of infants, who are intensely 
and seriously busy in a number of ways, which we 
cannot classify under either the head of woik or 
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tLe head of play. It is true also of certain forms 
of adult activity — c.g., of a mother’s laborious 
tending of her children, of a painter’s pre- 
occupation with his studies, of the ceaseless practice 
of a devoted musician. Such forms of activity 
would be called work by some, because they imply 
responsible effort which it is the duty of the 
persons engaged in them to expend; by others they 
would be called play, because they are in each case 
the thing of all otheis that these peisons love to 
do. They are self-expiessive ; they are, in the 
fullest sense of the words, free and spontaneous. 
The truth seems to be that such higher activities 
aie both work and play in one. In the same way 
a teacher who is truly fond of children and of the 
subject.s which she teaches never finds her work 
meic woik. It is, at least, partly self-oxyiressive ; 
duty and spontaneity aie haimonized in it, and for 
intervals, at any rate, the teacliei is in the Paradise 
Hegained where the distinction is lost. It is only 
when, owing to some maladjustment or other, the 
activity becomes sheer strain and drudgery, that 
she falls to earth again. It is, however, only in 
the higher arts that such a fusion of work and 
play becomes possible. In many forms of activity 
there is so slight an amount of spontaneity and 
self-expression, that nothing but contiact and 
obligation can avail to keep people steadily 
employed upon them. The clerk who enters 
figures all day long in books cannot, unless he is a 
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Tim Linkinwater, have any doubt in his mind as 
to whether he is really working or playing; so 
must it be with a stoker in a stoke-hole, with a 
factory-hand who attends, year in and year out, to 
a particular corner of a huge piece of machinery, 
with a shop-girl, or a type-wiiter, or a bricklayer. 
And that is why leisuie and play are of such 
importance to these persons, and ought to be so 
largely considered in then education. 

Even so, however, it is not easy to come at 
the essential dilieieiice between work and play. 
Herbert Spencer would make it consist in this : 
that work has to do with what dnectly affects the 
increase of means to live, the life-piesei ving 
activities; while play is com-eined with matters 
less vital. This is exactly parallel to the 
distinction in economics between productive and 
unproductive expeudituie Neither distinction, 
howevei, will stand investigation The amount of 
human energy or of human wealth expended upon 
simply preserving life is relatively small; the 
greater quantity of both goes to improving life in 
some way oi other, and, whether the improvement 
takes the form of a tunnel through the Alps, or of 
a water-colour painting, or of a shapely bonnet, or 
of the perfect singing of a song, men will be 
willing to give something for it, if only, in their 
opinion, it makes life better worth having. The 
money or the energy expended on the making of a 
cathedral is just as productive as that spent upon 
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ploughing a cornfield or making an arm-chair, 
since it satisfies a human need It seems vain to 
look for the difference between work and play here, 
unless we are going to take as simple a view of the 
world as a certain tobacconist whom I once over- 
heard speaking to a comet-player. The poor 
minstrel had been laboiiously playing his instru- 
ment for twenty minutes in the rain outside the 
tobacconist’s cosy shop; but, when he asked for 
money, “ No, I've nothing for you.” said the shop- 
man ; “ TT'c ’ave to work for what icc gets ” 

Still less will it do to say that work is that part 
of our activity for which we aie paid — since this 
would exclude all that vast quantity of gratuitous 
labour, which cveiy one would call woik, such as 
that of Sunday-school teai hers, oi' members of 
Parliament, or governors of hospitals, oi officers 
of Volunteers. 

We might spend much moie time in examining 
other proposed grounds of distinction, such as that 
play is “free” and “pleasurable,” while woik is 
“constrained” and “not diiectly motived by 
pleasure ” ; but our limits compel us instead to 
state a provisional definition dogmatically, and 
only to indicate roughly the reasons foi its adoption 
and for the rejections of others 

Work is an expenditure of energy in pursuit of 
a required end, an object outside itself. This 
object may either be set by superior force of others, 
as in human slavery or in the servitude of domestic 
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animals; or it may be arranged by contract and 
bargain, as in the different forms of paid labour; 
or it may be imposed by the worker’s own sense of 
duty or obligation, as in leligious or philanthropic 
work; or it may be fixed by the needs or desires of 
the worker, as in the case of a peasant proprietor 
who tills his own soil for his own sustenance, or 
of a pianist who repeats the same musical phrase 
a thousand times, not because he specially enjoys 
it, but to improve his mastery of his instiiiment. 

Play^ is an expenditure of energy with no 
further intentional end than the action itself, like 
the gambols of a kitten oi the running and jumping 
of boys let loose from sidiool. Such an expenditure 
may be caused by an overflow of accumulated 
force, or by such an instinctive desire for exercise 
as appears to be a physiological correlative of 
growth, or by imitation, or by suggestion, or by 
othei motives Hut its characteristic mark is that 
it is performed for its own sake, and not for an 
ulterior object : thus spontaneity and a sense of 
pleasure (which nm.i/ also accompany work) necess- 
arily accompany play. Hut it is important to 
notice that pleasure is not the object of play. A 
boy runs because he wants to run, not because he 
wants to be pleased. The pleasure follows or 

1 The dii'tiiiction liere adopted in, of eour'-e, Greek Play 
is an a\<TOTfX.rjs and so far re.senible.s the highest 

forms of moral and intellectual activity • it is desirable for its 
own sake. 
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accompanies, does not precede the act. On these 
grounds the definition of play quoted from Rayneri 
by Chr. Ufer on page 6 of his translation of 
Colozza’s work appears defective : “Alles dessen, 
dem sich der Mensch freiwillig zum Vergnugen 
hingiebt.” 

Even with this distinction before us, we shall 
often find it hard to classify activities. Thus 
football is a form of play or sport ; but when it is 
compulsorj', oi is played professionally, it may 
become work, and sometimes a sordid form of 
work. Even the element of competition tends to 
make play less playful, in so fai as it is allowe<l to 
make the winning of the game moie of an object 
than the playing of the game. The feeling of 
many people that “ leagues ” and “ cups ” and 
“ records ” and “ averages ” tend t(» injure the 
character of sport is based on solid ground. 
Similarly with the element of chance or hazard, 
an element universally found in some kinds of 
play — as soon as palpable profit turns upon the fall 
of the cards oi the cast of the die, an ingredient 
that speedily proves fatal to true “ play ” has been 
intro<luced, an external object which may absorb 
the whole interest of the so-called “ player.” So 
also with the desire for sympathy or applause, a 
feeling that accompanies most foims of play. This 
quickly degenerates into ” showing off ” and 
“ playing to the gallery,” w'hen the external object 
dominates the player’s mind. 
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But, besides this objective distinction, which 
may be expressed by saying that play is a self- 
contained activity, while work is undertaken with 
a view to some further end, it is also the case that 
there is a subjective oi psychological difference 
between the inoodx of men and animals when at 
work and at play The sense of tension and 
responsibility which enters into the working frame 
of mind is replaced in play by a feeling of light- 
heartedness and relaxation. The general truth of 
this is, indeed, modified by the elements of 
competition and the desire to excel, combined with 
the great complexity which distinguishes some 
modem forms of play. Thus an English public- 
school boy plays cricket with an intense solemnity 
and absorption which he does not always bring to 
bear upon what he calls his “ work.'’ And some 
people would even deny the very name of “ play ” 
to such a game as chess, on the ground that the 
characteri.stic mood of its “ players ’’ is deep 
concentration, marked by extreme physical 
immobility Still, speaking broadly, we may 
allow that a mental state of freedom and enjoy- 
ment is characteristic of play, and one of fixity 
and effort is characteristic of work. In their 
extremes, where one of the two states becomes 
generally dominant in a chaiacter, there arises, 
on one side, an habitual irresponsibility and 
” devil-may-caieness ” ; and, on the other, a 
settled anxiety and sternness. These two 
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temperaments make a rich contrast, such as we 
find in history in the types of Cavalier and 
Puritan ; or in literature, as in Shakespeare’s 
comparison of Cassius and Antony, placed in the 
mouth of Julius Csesar: — 

“ Let me have men about me that arc fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights. 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungiy look; 

He thinks too much: such men aie dangerous. 

lie reads much, 

He is a great obseiwer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays* 

As thou dost, Antony; ho heais no music; 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a soit 
As if he miK'k'd himself and scorn’d his spirit 
That could lie moved to smile at anything.” 

(b) We must now turn to our second question. 
What light have recent biological investigations 
thrown upon the nature of play and its educative 
value? For a full answer to this question wc 
must go to the two great woiks of Karl Gioos, 
“ The Games of Animals,” and “ The Gaines of 
Men,” which were published at Jena in 1896 and 
1899 respectively, and which have both been 
translated into English. An excellent summary 
of the theories of Groos will be found in Ckr. 
Ufer’s introduction to his translation of the 


1 (»anio«. 
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admirable book of Colozza’s, which has been 
several times referred to — “ Psychologie und 
Padagogik des Kinderspiels ” (published by Oskar 
Bonde, at Altcnburg, 1900). 

Here I can only put one or two main points vei y 
briefly. Among animals low down on the scale of 
life, cAj., the reptiles, individuals come into the 
world in such a coiuhtion that they are faiily well 
able to take care of themselves Among these we 
find few or no traces of plaj'. On the other hand, 
among animals of moio complicated structure the 
young are born in a helpless state, and take some 
little tune liefore they can “ tend for themselves." 
During their period of growth we find various 
forms of “ play,” bodily movements which aie just 
of the kind best fitted to strengthen the limbs, 
quicken the senses, and piepaie the whole 
organism for its later activities Thus, in a beast 
of prey, like the cat or the weasel, the games of the 
young ones take the foini sometimes of a hunt, 
sometimes of a sham fight. On the other hand, 
in animals whose futuie survival will depend upon 
their speed, such as deer, labbits, or wild sheep, 
the games often assume the foim of running, 
leaping, dodging, and wheeling. Play is thus the 
active aspect of growth, which gives an animal the 
fuller and fuller use of its poweis; it is the 
practice, exercise, and experimentation which 
precede the regulai- employment of the limbs and 
senses. The German of Karl Groos puts this main 
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point very neatly; play is the Voruhvvg and the 
Einubung which must go before Aiisubung. Thus 
play appears as the functioning of hereditary, 
innate instincts, which can only come to perfection 
through this preliminary use. In the case of the 
highest animals, and, above all, of Man, nmtation 
becomes an important element in play, and so also 
do its gregarious or social aspects. 

It will be realised at once that m these views of 
Karl Groos, confirmed as they are by a mass of 
careful obsen’ations, we have a scientific basis foi 
a belief in the educative force of play, such as 
Froebel could only dimly and imperfectly 
anticipate; since, as Mr. Graham Wallas showed 
you, his conception of evolution was that of his 
own age, and was necessaiily defective in that it 
did not reckon with the influimce of environment 
through natural selection. 

It is an obvious corollaiy of this view that, in 
the diffeient fonus of play adopted by children in 
their various stages of growth, the general 
progress of the whole race is recapitulated, oi , as 
an American writer (L. Guhck, in the October, 
1898, number of the Papula t Snevcc Monthly, 
quoted by Chi'. Ufer) expresses it, “ Play is the 
ontogenetic rehearsal of the phylogenetic series.” 
This is just an application of the Herbartian 
“ culture epochs ” theory to the sphere of play. 

A further, though very different confirmation 
recent scientific investigation of Froebel’s 
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belief in the importance of play is to be found in 
the proofs furnished by experimental psychology 
that pleasurable activity stimulates and heightens 
the vitality of children. This was current opinion 
long ago; but it is now scientific fact, measured 
and recorded. 

(c) We must now hurry on to our third 
question; What is the i elation of play to other 
forms of educative activity, and what is its specific 
function in education':' As we have seen, the 
answer to this question, as legaids infants, is plain 
enough. It may be said of them, as of young 
animals, that play is their education and education 
is their play The use of their senses and limbs 
in tasting, seeing, hearing, and handling is a form 
of experimentation of which the wise educator, 
inspired by Froebel and guided by science, will 
take the fullest advantage. Up to the age of four 
or five, indeed, it is, perhaps, truer to say (as 
suggesteil at the beginning of this address) that 
the distinction between work and play does not 
yet arise, but that the movements and utterances 
of the child, under the watchful care of mother or 
teacher, are play and woik in one. 

Gradually, however, the distinction becomes 
valuable and even indispensable. For instance, 
the little child learns to dress and wash itself. At 
first this is play ; but, as the child’s strength and 
skill increase, it must also be work. Even when it 
no longer amuses the child, as a new sensation, to 
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brush its own hair, yet it must continue to do so 
as work ; that is, for the sake of an ulterior object — 
its own neatness and the approval of others. So 
with other activities; practised first of all as play, 
for their own sake, with the help of impulse and 
curiosity, they must be kept up as work for the 
sake of fuither ends, even when the caprice of the 
moment is a^^ainst llieir perfoimance Cleanliness, 
for example, may be an instinct w'ith some 
children; but with most it is only a habit, which, 
in its earliest stages, must have a strong element 
of work in its composition. At the same time, 
common sense and the desire for economy of effort 
will combine with educational philosophy in 
recommending that the transition from impulsive, 
instinctive action to regulated, intentional action 
should be made as gently as possible, and sliould 
be restricted at fii.st to a number of simple and 
easily intelligible acts, where oven an infant can 
grasp the purpose for which they are to be done. 
Thus, slowly and di-stinctly, will the child come to 
the knowledge of goml and evil, the “evei lasting 
yea” and the ” eveilasting nay,” the thing that 
must on no account be left undone, and the thing 
that must on no account be done. Thus, little by 
little, grows the power of inhibition, and with it 
the power of attention, the negative and positive 
poles of the will. Thus is founded the strong 
character, at once energetic and loyal, full of 
initiative, yet self-controlled — the character that 
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may readily pass through the gates of effort and 
obedience into the Paradise Regained of healthy 
and absorbed activity. 

It is of great importance, therefore, to bear in 
mind that, when we speak of the supreme value of 
play at the Kindergarten stage, we are not thinking 
of ploy in antith ests to work, hut i at her of play as 
the most rnnveinent name for the total sum of self- 
activity in the child This self-activity resembles 
play, in that it is pursued for its own sake and as 
the expression of inner impulse; but it lesembles 
work in so far as it is quite earnestly carried on, 
and is the most strenuous form of action of which 
the child is, at that stage, capable. 

When once the antithesis has arisen, and the 
child's eyes are onioned to know good and evil, then 
the child must be accustomed fiom time to time, 
in gradually lengthened periods, to attack a task 
with entire atlention, and not to take its mind off 
until that task has been complet(*d. Hence comes 
the mental grip, the “ sti angle-hold,” which our 
friend “ Mr. Dooley " justly looks for as one result 
of a sound training. Yet this paradox, that “ it 
doesn’t matter what you teach children, so long as 
they don’t want to learn it,” is just as certainly a 
fatal extreme as that excessive indulgence to 
caprice which it is intended to correct. And from 
both of these extremes a sound study of Froebel 
ought to preserve us. Work need never be 
irrational servitude, and the highest forms of work 
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admit of the greatest amount of self-expression, 
and therefore of true freedom, relieved from “ the 
weight of chance desires.” Thanks, in great 
measure, to Froebel, the whole world is coming to 
see that the work of the little child must be most 
delicately adapted to its stage of giowth, and must 
give full scope to its budding instincts, its love of 
muscular movement, of variety, of constructive- 
ness, of living animals and plants, of pictures, and 
of cheerful sights and sounds. Theie is no reason 
why this should impair the seriousness and the 
mental concentration which ivork ought always to 
imply. On the contraiy, the ” strangle-hold ” is 
far easier to get upon some subject which, to begin 
with, app<*als to child-natiue. So frail and 
wavering is the little child’s pow’er of continuous 
attention that we need not be afraid that we can 
ever make work “ too interesting,” if it be genuine 
work, I.C., energy devoted to a definite object. 

On the other hand, there seems no doubt that in 
moat of our schools for children from seven to 
fourteen the course of study is still far ton abstract 
and ill-adapted to growing minds. The sixth 
volume of Mr. Sadler’s “ vSjiecial lleports on 
Educational Subjects ” shows that in many of our 
chief preparatory schools for boys the merest 
fragments of time are on the average devoted to 
such subjects as English language and literature, 
drawing, geography, history, natural science, 
manual work, and the other topics which really 
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answer to the instincts and needs of boys of that 
age. Most of their energy is given to learning 
three foreign languages from a grammatical point 
of view. This is an adoption of “ Mr. Dooley’s ” 
paradox with a vengeance, and its results may be 
seen in the lack of intellectual interest and 
keenness in a large proportion of the boys who 
have had the “ best education that monev can 
buy.” 

Truly there is still a vast deal of work to be done 
by a Froebel Society which works for the spirit 
and substance, not for the letter and form, of 
Froebel’s teaching. The elements of self -activity 
and self-possession have yet to leceive their proper 
scope in many of our schools for older children. 

These elements — which may, if folks please, be 
called the play-elements in work— distinguish true 
work from meaningless and stupefying drudgery. 
It is all the more essential that they should enter 
into the work of our schools, because they have, to 
a large extent, ceased to enter into the play. As 
Mr. Hooper pointe<I out long ago in his charming 
book on “ School and Home,” the prevalence of 
some half-a-dozen great games in English schools, 
to the destruction of all other pastimes, hobbies, 
and amusements, has had some deplorable results. 
Cricket and football played upon pitches prepared 
by ” groundmen ” are, after all, stereotyped and 
monotonous, if contrasted with the total range of 
young activities which they have killed out. 

R 
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Grand games as they are, they give scope to a 
comparatively few fine qualities, such as courage, 
decision, and the like; and altogether starve a 
number of others scarcely less important, such as 
constructiveness, curiosity, ingenuity, the power 
of continuous thinking, the power of working to a 
plan. Now that these games are not merely 
obligatory on all, but that the day is so arranged 
that there is very little time or spare energy for 
anything but eomjiutsory work and compulsory 
games, certain forms of the play-spirit have 
deserted these schools altogether, and there is little 
or no scope in them for variety of occupation, for 
initiative, for a thoughtful boy’s “ hobby.” It 
may be seriously (questioned whether the minute 
regulation of a boy's or gill’s time-table has not 
been pushed too far. The experience of the 
present war has led people to ask whether the 
devotion of ail leisure to slightly different types of 
games is a good preparation for the difficulties of 
life, which need versatility, trained attention, and 
the power of thinking out, and working out, a 
plan. If Waterloo was won on our playing-fields, 
may it not be in a certain sense true that Colenso 
was lost there? 

These are grave matters, not to be settled 
lightly. But I feel no doubt that those schools 
for boys and girls are right which vary the 
eternal pursuit of games of ball with other 
occupations, such as the learning of some handi* 
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craft, the playing of a musical instrument, simple 
forms of farm and dairy work, suneying, map- 
making, cookery, and the like. Such forms of 
play bring into use many dexterities, which, if not 
exercised in childhood, are apt to perish by 
atrophy. They lay the foundation of hobbies and 
tastes which may remain a source of ever-fresli 
delight, even “ forty years on,” when football has 
long ceased to be a possibility. And, at the 
present moment, they give a boy something 
pleasant to do, even when he cannot find twenty- 
one other boys to kick a ball with him ^ 

(d) Our fourth rjue.stion. How does all this bear 
upon school practice, and paiticulaily on the 
practice of Kindeigartens? can only be touched 
upon. To begin with, we have already seen that 
there is good reason for thinking that a too 
mechanical conception of work still prevails in 
many of our schools, and that much can be done 
to bring the cuniculum into closer touch with the 
instincts and interests of child-natui-e. A great 
deal is being attempted already. The ncuere 
Rtchtung, or reform method of teaching modem 
languages, is a system conceived entirely in the 
spirit of Froedel. So also is the mos’ement 
for more “ practical methods ” in teaching 
mathematics, for which Piofessor Perry is doing 

1 An interesting account of Bedales School, near Petersfield, 
which is one of the Scliools where other forinx of play m 
addition to “ games ” are eiioouraged, will \>e found in M. 
Edmond Denionns’ Vxxik, “ I>a Nonielle Education.” 
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80 mucli. No doubt these methods have their 
characteristic dangers — the “ play ” element may 
easily become too strong, as it does sometimes in 
so-called “ heuristic ” science methods. But, in 
contrast with what they replace — the meaningless 
memorising of misunderstood foi-mulae — they are 
an immense improvement, and further experience 
will show us how to avoid their dangers. 

As for Kindergartens, I would venture to ask 
whether, in some of them, the development of the 
spirit of “ work ” is not artificially delayed later 
than is advisable, and whether the habit of con- 
tinuous, absorbed attention gets enough practice 
among the older children? I would also ask 
whether the type of “ play ” often used in action- 
plays is really "play” at all, or something 
invented by "grown-ups” to look like play? 
Certainly it does not look like Karl Groos’s 
“ biological play ” ; it is not an anticipation by the 
young organism of the sort of situations and 
movements which will afterwards occur in " real 
life.” This " biological play ” is found among 
children when they are left to themselves, and 
when they act in “ make-believe ” armies and 
wedding processions, and Church services, and 
shopping, and house-building, and the like. But 
I never saw a child, left to itself, act the pai-t of a 
daisy, or a tree with the leaves rustling, or any of 
the other vegetable or inanimate objects which it 
is supposed to represent in many “ action-plays.” 
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These are not instinctive, self-expressive games; 
they are not play, they are not work. The words 
in which they are written are often inexcusably 
feeble and drivelling, and the music with which 
they are accompanied is sometimes not even tenth- 
rate. A good many of them want “ reforming 
altogether.” 

This is a matter of vital importance to us as a 
nation. Who can watch a number of young men 
and women of the woiking classes let loose for a 
holiday without feeling that their education — in 
spite of all our boa.ste<l “ games ” — has not taught 
them to play? They have, in too many cases, no 
lesouices, no pastimes, no hobbies, no pleasant 
and giaceful ways of “ fleeting time carelessly, as 
they did in the golden days.” Their singing is a 
discordant yell, their movements are clumsy and 
violent. They seem wholly without that tiaining 
for a flee and worthy enjoyment of leisure which 
Plato considered one of the chief aims of educa- 
tion. Just at the present time every one cries out 
for ‘‘ technical and commercial instruction ” that 
our people may learn to worlx AVe have still to 
discover that, even from the point of view of vital 
elficiency, it is no less indispensable that they 
should also be trained in desirable foims of 'play. 

^Postscript — The above article was in type 
before Mr. lludyard Kipling’s famous poem 

• Added w hen the atiove .summary \\ as printed as an article 
in ChAld Life. 
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appeared in the Times of January 4. It is 
unfortunate that he should have put his views of 
the weak side of oiir national games in so personal 
and unrestrained a form. Ilis two main points — 
namely, that cricket and footbal are not in them- 
selves an adequate training for the paramount 
duty of our national defence, and that excessive 
devotion to them (especially among those who only 
“ look on ”) dissipates the power of continuous, 
constructive, mental application — appear to me to 
be true, and to require, at the present moment, 
energetic expression 
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SUMMARY OF A LECTURE ON 

BACON’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

Delivered at the Franco-Eiu/lieh Gnild, April IS, 1901. 

1. Introduction The Guild, au institution with 
which Bacon would have sympathised. His scheme 
for international communication of ideas. The 
“ Merchant of Lipht ” in the “ New Atlantis.” He 
himself spent two years in Fiance 

2. Writings in which Bacon’s philosophy of life 
is to be studied : Essays, Letteis, “ New Atlantis,” 
Apophthegms, ” Meditationes Sacrae,” “ De 
sapientia veterum ’’ 

3. Criticisms and commentaries for consultation : 

(а) French : 

(i) Bacon, sa vie etc. C. de Reniusat. 

(ii) La Philosophic de F. Bacon par Charles 
Adam. 

(iii) Study of Bacon’s Philosophy by 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire. 

(б) English : 

(i) Collected Works ed. Spedding and 

Ellis. 

(ii) Bacon, by Dr. E. A. Abbott. 
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(iii) Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon. 

(iv) R. W. Church in “ English Men of 

Letters.” 

4. Relation of Bacon’s life to his opinion on 
Human Conduct. B. not a mere “savant ” but also 
a man of the world and a statesman, in an epoch 
of intense activity. Born 1561, died 1626. His 
life may be divided into three periods ; — 

(<z) 1561 — 1603. Forty-two ycais of compara- 
tive obscurity during the lifetime of Queen 
Elizabeth. At Cambridge 1573 — 1575. In 
France 1576 — 1579. Enters Parliament 1584. 
Intimacy with Essex 1591 — 1600. 

(b) 1603 — 1621 Eighteen years of busy public 
life. Rise and fall Married 1606 Solicitor 
General 1607. Attorney General 1613. 
Attaches himself to the rising favourite 
George Villiei 8, afterwaids Duke of Bucking- 
ham 1615. Became Lord Chancellor 1618. 
Made a Peer 1618. His fall on the chaige 
of having received bribes 1621. 

(c) 1621 — 1626. Five years in Disgrace. 

Liteiary and Scientific Activity. 

5. With these three periods correspond the three 
Editions of the Essays. 

(o) 1597, containing ten only. 

(6) 1612, containing thirty-eight. 
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(c) 1625, containing fifty-eight. 

Other chief literary and scientific works 
Advancement of Learning 1605, Novum 
Organum 1620, History of Henry VII. 1622. 
De Augmentis and New Atlantis 1623. 

6. In the essays may he tiared the influence of 
certain great personalities with whom Bacon was 
brought into close contact, especially. 

(a) His patents, Sii Nicholas Bacon, a trusty 
statesman and a man of business, and Anne 
Cooke, an accomplished and learned woman, 
of strong Puritan opinions and energetic 
character. 

(b) Queen Elizabeth, whom he admired and 
feared, and who seems to have disliked him ; 
King James I. whose extreme views of the 
royal prerogative he suppoited. 

(c) His near relations, the Cecils, crafty and 
practical politicians. 

(d) Two royal favourites Essex, his friend and 
champion, a courtier, wariior ,nid scholar of 
brillant and noble qualities, to whom Bacon 
was disloyal ; Buckingham, dashing, selfish, 
shallow, to whose evil influence Bacon gave 
support. 

(c) Sir Edward Coke, his rival in law and in 
courtship, who overwhelmed Bacon by 
superior audacity, physical vigour, and 
practical powers 
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7. From hie letters and his life, we may gather 
that he was precociously solemn (“ my little Lord 
Keeper” as Queen Elizabeth called him as a boy); 
intensely fond of reading; physically delicate; 
deficient in strength of character, self-respect and 
courage ; lacking m passion as a lover and a friend ; 
keenly sensitive and observant ; ambitious and fond 
of display; inclined to intiigue and not over 
scrupulous. Starting with lofty ideals, derived 
from his mother’s influence and from his own high 
imagination and splendid intellectual powers, he 
lacked the virility and will to carry out these ideals 
in action. Hence the double vein of feeling in the 
Essays ; hence a certain sombre tone of discourage- 
ment, lit up, from time to time, by a glow of the 
noblest thoughts Plunged into the life of a court, 
such as that which Shakespenie’s “Hamlet” 
describes, he resembles Polonius in the excellence 
of his maxims, in the coldness of his heart, and in 
the failure of his intrigues. 

8. His Essays should be re-arranged for purposes 
of study, under certain great heads such as 
Religion, Politics, Society, etc., etc. They repre- 
sent “ axiomata media,” rough geneialisations from 
experience, observations collected with a view to 
afi Inductive and Experimental Philosophy of 
Human Conduct. They are not meant to bo 
systematic or methodical. In style they are 
Hebraic, full of allegory and metaphor, condensed, 
sombre, profound, impersonal. 
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9. Bacon, a man of tlie Renaissance, a European 
as well as an Englisliman. Nationalities and 
national characteristics less differentiated then, 
than now. Comparison with Montaigne. 

(a) Points of Similarity. Contemporaries 
(Bacon was dl when Montaigne died), both 
studied law, both disliked it and desired its 
refoim and simplification, both went to 
court; both showed incapacity for action; 
both despised subtle and argumentative 
erudition and advocated education of the 
body, the character and the judgment, rather 
than of the memory; both delighted in 
anecdote and quotation, and in a style full 
of images and “ picture phrases” ; both were 
tolerant and large minded. 

(b) Points of difference. Montaigne is talkative, 
intimate, frank, personal ; he admits his 
own weakness and disarms us by his 
candour, his friendship for La Boetie is full 
of poetry and passion. Bacon is more 
sublime and profound, more objective, more 
concise; a great thinker, but less sincere 
and less lovable. 
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